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Interview With the President 


Remarks and a Question-and-Answer Session 
With Editors and News Directors. 
May 18, 1979 


THE PREsIDENT. I’m very pleased to have 
all of you here. I see some old friends 
around the table from Georgia, and I’m 
very pleased. 

I think this is one of the best things that 
we have done since I’ve been President, is 
to have in, on frequent occasions, dis- 
tinguished leaders of the media 
throughout the country. It gives me an 
opportunity to answer your questions, to 
learn about the interests around the Na- 
tion, and also to express in each case, at 
the beginning of the session, some par- 
ticular point that illustrates the kind of 
difficulties or responsibilities that a Pres- 
ident has to meet. 


news 


PANAMA CANAL TREATIES 


Yesterday, there was a very disappoint- 
ing vote in the House of Representatives 
on obtaining a rule for Panama Treaty 
implementation legislation. We only won 
the vote by two votes, which is very dis- 
turbing to me and, I’m sure, to the Na- 
tion. The fact is that the Panama treaties 


have already been implemented. The 
President and three other Presidents be- 
fore me negotiated the treaties. The Sen- 
ate has now ratified the Panama treaties. 
They are the law of the land. They be- 
came effective the first day of April. 

The Panama Canal Zone will become 
Panama territory on the first day of Octo- 
ber 1979, no matter what the Congress 
does this year on implementation. The 
reason for the implementation legislation 
is to permit the United States to operate 
the Panama Canal between now and the 
year 2000 and also to defend the Canal 
Zone between now and the year 2000 with 
U.S. forces. 

If the implementation legislation is not 
passed in a timely fashion and in compli- 
ance with the treaty, we would be faced 
with a very serious consequence. 

We could not handle the problems or 
needs or obligations for and to American 
there. We could not transfer 
workers from one place to another. We 
couldn’t deal effectively with the Pana- 
manian workers who have been employed 
there for many years. 


workers 


The citizenship status and basic rights 
of Americans in the Panama Canal Zone 
would be in doubt. We could not provide 
for the facilities and equipment to defend 
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the canal. In fact, the operation of the 
canal itself might very well be interrupted. 

I don’t believe the Congress will put us, 
as a nation, in that posture. But there’s a 
great deal of misinformation about this 
subject. Even some Members of the Con- 
gress feel that if they don’t pass imple- 
mentation legislation, they could somehow 
abrogate the treaties themselves. 

As you know, the canal is very impor- 
tant to us. A substantial portion of oil, for 
instance, for the East Coast is derived 
from wells in Alaska—comes down 
through the Panama Canal and up to this 
coast. 

The Gulf ports are dependent upon the 
Panama Canal in a very large way. About 
6 or 7 percent of our total trade traffic 
goes through the Panama Canal with 
overseas destinations. Consumers would 
be adversely affected. Farm supplies, 
farm goods, grain, and other items use the 
Panama Canal in a very large and im- 
portant fashion. 

This is the kind of problem that a Pres- 
ident does face in dealing with the Con- 
gress: to implement basic policy after that 
policy has been established. 


ADMINISTRATION POLICIES 


We will be facing the question in the 
future of how to deal with the SALT 
treaty, which will have been negotiated, 
I hope—if everything goes well—by the 
end of next month. And, of course, how 
to deal with the Rhodesian question, how 
to implement the Mideast peace treaty 
in an effective fashion—those are some 
of the foreign affairs problems that I have 
to face. Inflation, energy, and many other 
items on the domestic scene are of com- 
parable importance and, I might say, of 
comparable difficulty. 

I'd be glad to answer any questions 
that you all might have. 
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QUEsTIONS 
MEETING WITH PRESIDENT BREZHNEV 


Q. Mr. President, when you meet with 
Secretary Brezhnev next month, what will 
be the priority items of discussion?— 
SALT, obviously, but there must be 
others. Can you talk about those a bit? 

Tue Present. We've not yet agreed 
on an agenda, and it’s a little bit difficult 
for me to answer your question defini- 
tively until we and the Soviets have con- 
cluded that discussion. 

The conclusion of the SALT negotia- 
tions, which will be practically concluded 
then, and the signing of the documents 
would obviously be a major step. In arms 
control, we are dealing with the question 
of antisatellite capabilities, trying to re- 
strain that. We'll proceed with further 
discussions of a comprehensive test ban on 
nuclear testing. The British are party to 
that, but we keep the British thoroughly 
informed. We will proceed also with dis- 
cussions on the control of the transfer of 
conventional weapons to the developing 
countries and to others, as major arms 
suppliers. We’ve had several meetings on 
that subject. 

We'll proceed with discussion of the 
mutual and balanced force reduction 
talks that have now been going on with- 
out much progress for the last 5 years in 
Vienna. We hope to make some progress 
there. 

Prior to the time that I meet with Pres- 
ident Brezhnev, I’ll be meeting with Chan- 
cellor Schmidt in this room, I think the 
first week in June. And we are constantly 
consulting with our European allies on 
some of these subjects that affect them. 
Secretary Harold Brown, who’s in Europe 
right now, has been involved with those 
subjects. 
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We'll also lay the groundwork, at least 
describe the parameters or a general out- 
line of the SALT III discussions if every- 
thing goes well. 

We'll have some discussion about trade, 
I’m sure, about refugee problems, about 
some potential improved ways for us to 
communicate with one another if regional 
altercations or disagreements should arise, 
so that we can have a stable and a more 
secure, more peaceful interrelationship 
with the Soviet Union; at the same time, 
meeting with the Soviets on a peacefully 
competitive basis and prevailing in those 
competitions as often as possible. 

I’d say arms control, trade, better com- 
munications in the future would be the 
general outline. All of those items that I 
described to you, certainly with the ex- 
ception of SALT, still have to be approved 
by the Soviets. 


SALT II TREATY 


Q. Morris Wilkes from KRLB in Lub- 
bock, Texas. What happens if the United 
States Senate does not ratify the SALT 
treaties? I was talking to some Senators 
on the Hill yesterday, and they said the 
votes are not there and they don’t see 
them coming around. What happens if 
they do not ratify the treaty, Mr. Presi- 
dent? 

THE PresiwentT. That’s a terrible pos- 
sibility to have to contemplate. 

The SALT negotiations are a continu- 
ing process that were initiated as far back 
as President Eisenhower. And we’ve made 
steady, incremental progress—sometimes 
very slow, very tedious, very careful— 
with a limited test ban to protect the 
atmosphere, with SALT I, with Vladi- 
vostok, and now with SALT ITI. SALT II 
has been under negotiation for going on 
7 years. I’m the third President who has 
participated in this process. It’s a care- 
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fully balanced treaty. It’s in our best in- 
terest. It protects our own Nation’s secu- 
rity and will contribute to world peace 
and, I think, also is in the best interests 
of the Soviet Union. 

Substantial amendments to the treaty— 
which would be an easy way out for a 
Senator, to say, “Well, we don’t like what 
you've done, do it again”’—would be, I 
think, unacceptable to the Soviet Union 
and to us, if there was any substantial 
change in the treaty terms. It would put 
me in a very difficult position. 

And I think that a rejection of the 
treaty would interrupt—I wouldn’t pre- 
dict terminate—but at least interrupt with 
serious consequences the process of con- 
trolling nuclear weapons over many years’ 
time. 

There would be no way to move to 
SALT III. It would be very difficult to 
reopen SALT II, because why should a 
President of the Soviet Union want to 
negotiate with the President of the United 
States if ultimate approval by the Senate 
of a carefully balanced treaty was ex- 
tremely doubtful? 

It would be a terrible blow to our own 
allies in Europe. I think it would shake 
the strength of NATO itself, because 
many of our allies in Europe feel that 
they are in the forefront of some possible 
confrontation between the two superpow- 
ers, and they might be the first to suffer 
in case a nuclear war should take place. 
And for us to prove that we are not able 
to get along with the Soviet Union and 
control nuclear weapons, when we have 
thousands of nuclear weapons on both 
sides already, I think would cause many 
of our allies to look with doubt on the 
advisability of their having unilateral 
agreements with us. 

I think they would start searching for 
some alternative to the NATO alliance 
exclusively. I don’t think they would 
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abandon NATO, but they’d just have to 
start feelers to the East to see if they 
could have some insurance here to avoid 
a confrontation, when we ourselves have 
proven unable to lay the groundwork for 
nuclear arms control. 

We would have a very serious problem, 
too, in trying to restrain other potential 
nuclear powers from coming into being. 
There are at least a dozen or more nations 
right now who have the technological ca- 
pability of developing nuclear explosives. 
We have exerted a tremendous amount of 
effort, I and the Congress, in trying to re- 
strain those nations and keep them from 
becoming nuclear explosive powers. 

India, Pakistan, Iraq, South Africa, 
Argentina, Brazil, South Korea, Taiwan, 
and so forth, and others that I could name 
if I wanted to, have been restraining them- 
selves, with a large part of their restraint 
predicated upon the anticipated volun- 
tary control by the Soviet Union and the 
United States. If we should fail in this, 
it would be almost impossible for me to 
go to the President of Brazil or the Prime 
Minister of India and say, “Please do not 
develop a nuclear explosion.” It would 
make me look ridiculous to try to continue 
that effort that I’ve been pursuing. 

And the last thing that concerns me 
is—that I’ll mention this afternoon be- 
cause of the press of time—it would give 
the Soviets an enormous propaganda 
weapon to use against us. They would be 
identified, at least in their own mind and 
maybe in the minds of many nonaligned 
countries around the world as a peace- 
loving nation. They would certainly ham- 
mer this point—“We ourselves believe in 
nuclear arms control, but look what the 
United States has done.” In the peaceful 
competition that I described earlier with 
the Soviet Union, we would be at a de- 
cided disadvantage if we should reject 
this major move toward increased peace 
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throughout the world, toward increased 
security for the United States, toward in- 
creased control of the world’s most de- 
structive weapon. 


SENATOR EDWARD KENNEDY 


Q. Mr. President, Herbert Kamm of 
the Cleveland Press, sir. Mr. President, 
I'd like to turn to a political question. As 
you no doubt are aware, the chairman 
of the Democratic Party in Cuyahoga 
County is leading an effort to encourage 
Senator Kennedy to run for President. 

Tue Presipent. Yes, I’ve heard of 
that. [Laughter] 

Q. Would you mind commenting, sir? 

Tue Presipent. Well, what the local 
political organization does is something 
that I can’t control. I’ve not talked to him 
about it. I would be glad to, if he has 
some particular concerns. 

I think that this is the case in several 
instances around the country. It’s cer- 
tainly not an unprecedented political cir- 
cumstance in the year prior to a Presi- 
dential election year. I’m not a candidate; 
I’m a President. I don’t have any inten- 
tion of announcing my own plans until 
late this year. 

But Senator Kennedy is a very popular 
and attractive man. If he became a can- 
didate, he would be a formidable oppo- 
nent for anyone else who ran. If I decided 
to run, I wouldn’t have any fear of meet- 
ing that kind of competition. It was there 
for me to face when I was an unknown 
Governor planning my campaign when 
Senator Kennedy was the prime poten- 
tial opponent. 

Senator Kennedy has announced re- 
peatedly that he’s not a candidate; he 
intends to support me; thinks I’ll get the 
nomination. I think he’s pleased with that. 
I take him at his word. But it doesn’t 
cause me any deep concern. I would like 
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to have the full and enthusiastic support 
of the Democratic leaders in the Cleve- 
land area, Cuyahoga County, and also 
throughout Ohio, indeed, the entire Na- 
tion. 

But I have to make difficult decisions. 
I’m responsible for them. I have no aver- 
sion to them. But people naturally get 
concerned about particular issues or ideas. 
And I don’t know what the motivations 
of the county chairmen are, but I have 
confidence that eventually the Democrats 
will make the right decision—and the 
American people. [Laughter] 


COAL 


Q. Mr. President, Richard Grimes from 
West Virginia. There’s a feeling in the 
State that your strong commitment in 
1977 for coal has eased up somewhat, I 
think a lot of it having to do with the 
EPA regulations that are slowing our 
sale of coal. Is that true? 

THE PresivENT. No. I doubt that any 
other administration has ever done as 
much to encourage the present and future 
production of coal as we have. It’s been a 
top priority for us. We want to increase 
the production and use of coal tremen- 
dously in this country. 

We've passed, by law, restraints on 
major stationary powerplants, against the 
future, continued use of oil and natural 
gas and substitutes for coal. We’ve tried to 
encourage the use of coal in this respect. 
I think the new settlement between the 
United Mine Workers and the operators 
has provided a degree of stability and an 
absence of wildcat strikes and so forth 
that’s encouraging. 

I think that in the long run, the sure 
supply of coal, without unexpected inter- 
ruption, is going to be helpful. Under the 
chairmanship of Governor Jay Rocke- 


feller, a commission made up of all ele- 
ments of the coal industry is now prepar- 
ing a report for me that would give advice 
to me and the Nation on how we can in- 
crease the use and production of coal. 

I’ve asked all the agencies who are in- 
terested—in the Federal Government, 
who have a responsibility in the Federal 
Government, to prepare advice for me on 
how we can increase the consumption of 
coal in our Nation. We are running out 
of oil and gas. Our basic energy proposal 
to the Congress in April of 1977 contem- 
plated an enormous increase in the pro- 
duction and the use of coal. 

We have tried to deal with the trans- 
portation problems that affect the coal 
industry, not only in West Virginia but 
throughout the Nation. And my guess is 
that when the environmental protection 
standards are promulgated, as is now re- 
quired by Federal court order, that the 
need of our Nation for the use of coal will 
be a major factor in their decision. 

I have met around this table within the 
last 2 weeks with the United States Sena- 
tors, I think from 12 different coal-pro- 
ducing States, to get all of their ideas on 
the consequences of this decision. It’s 
made by EPA, an independent agency, 
and the EPA Administrator was here. 
He’s a sound person, and he’s working 
with people who have a balanced view of 
the quality of our environment and the 
need to meet our energy requirements. 

So, I don’t think the people of West 
Virginia need to fear any deviation of my 
administration in enhancing the produc- 
tion and the use of coal. 

The last thing is that we, if we get— 
if and when we get the windfall profits 
tax and the Energy Security Fund, we'll 
have substantial, increased moneys for 
pilot plants for the liquefaction and gasi- 
fication of coal and research and develop- 
ment on new ways to use coal that would 
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be of tremendous benefit to West Vir- 
ginia and to other States in the country. 


MILITARY FACILITIES 


Q. Mr. President, I’m Ed Belkin, news 
director of KYW News Radio, Philadel- 
phia. Citizens in the Northeast are in- 
creasingly disturbed with military facili- 
ties being closed or shifted to the so-called 
Sunbelt States from what is already an 
economically depressed area. I’m sure you 
know all too well the case of Frankford 
Arsenal. The battle of the aircraft car- 
rier Saratoga is underway yet between 
Philadelphia and Newport News. And 
now, of course, there’s the issue of basic 
training at Fort Dix. What are you doing 
to ensure that this apparent imbalance is 
corrected, so that all these facilities are 
not shifted out of the Northeast and that 
the thousands of jobs and millions and 
billions of dollars that would go with 
these facilities are not shifted elsewhere? 

Tue Presivent. Economic factors and 
balance of military placement in the 
country are both factors in the ultimate 
decision. The primary factor, however, is 
how to enhance our Nation’s security to 
an optimum degree within budgetary and 
personnel constraints. 

I have never interfered in a very care- 
fully evolved decision by the Department 
of Defense in deciding how to modify the 
base structure. I think that we have 
proven, since I’ve been in office, to have 
the best interests of Philadelphia at heart. 

We recognize the adverse economic im- 
pact of the Frankford Arsenal decision. It 
was reassessed after I got into office, and 
again, after considering all the factors, the 
Defense Department felt that this change 
was advisable. I did not dispute that final 
We assessed all the economic 
factors as well as the military factors. 

On the Saratoga, we could save some 
money by having the repairs or the over- 


decision. 
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haul of Saratoga performed at Newport 
News. But I feel that it’s very important 
for the shipyard not only at Newport 
News but also in Philadelphia—the Navy 
shipyards—to be kept available for future 
use in case of a national emergency. 





And my administration, with the full 
knowledge of the Newport News people, 
went all out to assure that the major over- 
haul of the Saratoga would be carried out 
in Philadelphia. It was done on the basis 
of merit, and although it cost a little bit 
more to do the actual overhaul, it pre- 
serves the entity itself and the strength 
of the Philadelphia shipyard for future 
use in a balanced fashion. 

These are very complicated decisions, 
and they have in the past been fraught 
with political interference. I don’t believe 
that anybody could accuse me or my ad- 
ministration or the Defense Department, 
Charlie Duncan, the Deputy that makes 
the basic recommendation, of ever mak- 
ing one of these decisions on the basis of 
politics—not to get votes or anything else. 

And sometimes we aggravate some ex- 
tremely interested and dedicated and 
competent Members of Congress when 
those changes are made. But in balance, 
I can tell you that every decision has been 
made to the best of my ability, in the best 
interests of our Nation’s security, within 
the budgetary and personnel limits. 

On some occasions we make a decision, 
like in the Philadelphia shipyard overhaul 
case with the Saratoga, to preserve the 
ability of a defense establishment for fu- 
ture use in a case of emergency. That’s 
the best answer I can give you. 


UNDOCUMENTED ALIENS 


Q. Mr. President, Raul Parra from the 
Spanish Television Network, Albuquer- 
que. Are there any definite plans on how 
to deal with the illegal aliens influx from 
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Mexico and the possibility of implement- 
ing the bracero program again? 

Tue Presipent. We have no plans to 
use the bracero program again. As you 
know, I presented to the Congress my 
first year in office, after a great deal of 
study, a proposal on how to deal with the 
undocumented workers. There are many 
names for the same people—some, illegal 
aliens; some, undocumented aliens. I’ve 
lately been calling them undocumented 
workers. The other day someone sug- 
gested that we call them undocumented 
taxpayers. [Laughter] 

But the Congress has not been willing 
to act on my recommendations. The His- 
panic American community is sharply 
divided on the issue because the undocu- 
mented workers coming into our country 
compete in some areas for scarce jobs, as 
you know. In other cases, those very same 
American citizens who have Mexican her- 
itage would like for their relatives to 
come here, and the pressures from eco- 
nomics in Mexico are quite severe now. 
But Mexico, with a large prospective im- 
provement in their economy in the future 
because of the gas and oil discoveries, I 
think will help to assuage this problem. 

I have met with Lopez Portillo, Presi- 
dent of Mexico, on this subject at length. 
I’ve sent Reubin Askew, former Governor 
of Florida and the chairman of my com- 
mission on immigration, down to meet 
several days with the President of Mexico, 
the Secretary of State—or the Foreign 
Minister—and others. We are trying to 
evolve a program that would be fair. And 
I think for the first time, at least in my 
historical 
United are 
working in harmony to try to hammer out 


Mexico and _ the 


Governments 


memory, 
States now 
a reasonable and fair approach to the 
problem. I don’t say that we'll be to- 
gether at the end, but we’re working to- 
gether. 


The last thing is that I have pledged 
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to all the minority groups in our country, 
and to the people of Mexico, that undoc- 
umented workers who are in our Nation 
and who do not have a legal right to be 
here, will be treated fairly. They will not 
be abused, and their constitutional—or 
human rights will be preserved. 

I’m sworn on my oath to uphold the 
law and the Constitution of my country, 
and there’s no way that I can condone 
the illegal crossing of our border. But we’re 
working the best we can to deal with the 
question that’s been long in existence and 
to do it humanely and fairly and legally. 
Some modification of the law will be 
required. 

The commission that has now been 
established will make those recommenda- 
tions. I and the Congress are waiting for 
their recommendations to be made. 

Ms. Barto. Thank you, sir. 

Tue Presiwent. Thank you. I might 
take one other question. 

PALESTINE LIBERATION ORGANIZATION 

Q. Hal Rosen of Chicago. Earlier this 

week, on Monday, Joseph Sisco, speaking 
before the Chicago Foreign Relations 
Council, said that while it’s official U.S. 
policy that we don’t recognize—or make 
contact, rather, with the PLO unless they 
recognize 242, that he sees modification in 
this in the future. While he’s not an offi- 
cial Government spokesman, obviously, 
does his view reflect any change in our 
policy? 
PRESIDENT. No, there’s been no 
change. I don’t contemplate any change. 
Our Nation is pledged, again, on its word 
of honor, which I have corroborated since 
I’ve been in office, that we will not deal 
with the PLO until they accept U.N. 
Resolution 242 as a basis for negotiations, 
which all the other Arab entities have 
done, and until they recognize the right 
of Israel to exist. 


Tui 
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And I think that any such meeting as 
that, on any kind of an official basis, would 
be counterproductive. And we’re not do- 
ing it surreptitiously. We’re not cheating 
on our commitment. Obviously, as is well 
known by Israel, there are members* of 
the PLO, individual members,* who are 
mayors of major cities, for instance, on 
the West Bank and in the Gaza Strip, 
and both we and the Israelis deal with 
them as Palestinians, not, however, in 
their capacity as members* of the PLO. So 
there has been and will be no change in 
this policy. 

I’ve got time, I think, if you would let 
me, to have either one more question or 
get an individual photograph with every- 
body here. And my preference would be to 
get a photograph. [Laughter] 

We only have 3 or 4 minutes, so if you’d 
just come by, I'd like to just shake hands 
and we'll have a photographer standing 
here. And then we’ll send the photographs 
to you. 

NOTE: The interview began at 1:15 p.m. in 
the Cabinet Room at the White House. Pa- 
tricia Y. Bario is an Associate Press Secretary. 


The transcript of the interview was released 
on May 19. 


Cheyney State College 


Address at the Commencement Exercises. 
May 20, 1979 


Dr. Wilson, Congressman Gray, Congress- 
man Edgar, Senior Class President Shel- 
ton, Ms. Blango, members of the graduat- 
ing class of 1979: 

I’m glad to be here. 

This is my third commencement ad- 
dress since I’ve been President. The first 


*The President intended to say “supporters” 
of the PLO. [Printed in the transcript.] 
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one was to Notre Dame. Last year, I spoke 
to my own alma mater, the U.S. Naval 
Academy at Annapolis, and I’m continu- 
ing my very rare appearances at famous 
and great institutions of learning by com- 
ing here to Cheyney State. 

I tried to think of a story that would 
illustrate some of the points I want to 
make. My staff this morning suggested 
that I tell the one about the surgeon and 
the architect and the politician who were 
arguing about which represented the 
oldest profession, since you are now getting 
ready to embark on new professions. 

The surgeon said, “Surely it’s mine, 
medicine, because the first woman was 
created with an operation when Adam’s 
rib was removed.” The architect said, 
“No, that’s obviously not true because the 
first act recorded was when order was cre- 
ated out of chaos, and that was certainly 
an architectural achievement.” The poli- 
tician said, “Well, who do you think cre- 
ated the chaos?” [Laughter] 

I did not think that was a very good 
suggestion. [Laughter] 

When I spoke at Notre Dame, I told a 
more appropriate story about the old 
gentleman who was arrested and taken be- 
fore the judge for being drunk and setting 
a bed on fire. And the old gentleman, 
when asked by the judge if the charges 
were true, said, “Well, Your Honor, I 
plead guilty to being drunk, but the bed 
was on fire when I got in it.” [Laughter] 

I believe the latter is more appropriate 
to the occasion, because you and I have a 
lot in common. As President, I have a spe- 
cial opportunity to take part in the stream 
of history and also to study the course of 
history. Tonight, for instance, I will sleep 
in the same room where Abraham Lincoln 
slept when he was President, only a few 
steps from the place where he signed the 
Emancipation Proclamation. 
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Thursday, I met in the White House 
with several hundred black leaders, dozens 
of whom were instrumental in bringing 
about the Supreme Court decision, Brown 
versus the Board of Education, which oc- 
curred 25 years ago on that date, which 
struck down the separate but equal doc- 
trine that had perpetuated segregation in 
the schools of a nation which has always 
claimed to be free and to provide equality 
of opportunity. 

Not long ago, when I was in Memphis, 
I went with Mrs. Martin Luther King, 
Jr., to the balcony of a motel to visit the 
spot where her own husband was assassi- 
nated. 

These events and others like them are 
profoundly moving, personal experiences. 
But I also feel a sense of history as I stand 
here today. 

Many of you are the first in your family 
who ever had a chance to go to college. 
Neither my father nor any of his ancestors 
ever had a chance to finish high school 
or to go to college. So, I share the pride 
that you feel. And I also know the hard- 
ship that has gone into this achievement 
which is taking place today. 

Ours, yours and mine, is a very special 
generation, the generation that Dr. Mar- 
tin Luther King, Jr., was thinking of when 
he expressed his dream for America with 
an eloquence and a moral power that 
never will be forgotten. 

One part of Dr. King’s dream had a 
special meaning for me, because of the 
State where he and I were born. He said, 
“T have a dream that one day on the red 
hills of Georgia, sons of former slaves and 
sons of former slaveholders will be able 
to sit down at the table of brotherhood.” 

And now when Andrew Young and I, 
two Georgians, sit down in the White 
House with other Cabinet members to 
hammer out foreign policy for the United 
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States of America, it truly is a table of 
brotherhood. 

I’m proud that we are working together 
for human rights around the world and 
for a majority rule, equality, and the end 
of racism and apartheid in southern 
Africa. 

But I have not come to Cheyney State 
to boast about what my administration 
has done in foreign policy or civil rights 
or any other field. I’m not here to soothe 
you with promises that everything is go- 
ing to be all right just because I happen 
to be in the White House or just because 
almost 200 superb black leaders now work 
with me to establish the policies of our 
Nation’s Government. Instead, I’m here 
to talk to you very briefly today about 
some problems and to offer a challenge. 

Our country does face extremely diffi- 
cult problems—problems like inflation, 
energy shortages, inequality, discrimina- 
tion, unemployment, and worldwide 
threats to peace. Each of these problems 
brings with it a tendency toward with- 
drawal from responsibility and sometimes 
crippling fears, fears that stand in the 
doorway between us and needed solutions. 
These fears of an uncertain future affect 
our daily lives. All of us, for instance— 
consumers, public officials, students, work- 
ing people, business executives—hesitate 
to make individual sacrifices that we know 
are needed to fight inflation, because we 
are afraid that someone else may get a 
better deal. 

We've seen the panic gasoline buying 
in California when everyone knows that 
this only makes our energy problems 
worse. Some people are afraid of losing 
their jobs. And this gives rise to racial 
bigotry and hatred. 

All of us, if we are sane, are afraid of 
nuclear war, but the horror of the thought 
that mankind might actually be destroyed 
does not yet bring us together in a spirit 
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of brotherhood and sisterhood to work 
for peace. 

If our bellies are full and we are safe 
and secure, these fears, among others, 
contribute to our own sense of selfishness 
and the avoidance of responsibility. Peo- 
ple are so concerned with getting ahead, 
with preserving what we have, with beat- 
ing the system, that we refuse to become 
involved with anything outside our own 
personal lives. By taking refuge in either 
complacency or hopelessness, we mistak- 
enly believe that we can grab and hold 
the best deal for ourselves in a difficult 
world. 

Our problems are serious and they are 
real. They will not disappear if we ignore 
them. There are powerful special inter- 
ests in our country which feed on the 
apathy of ordinary citizens. They enjoy 
the special privilege of power and influ- 
ence, and they are determined to block 
positive change. 

Those among you who believe in 
change—in improvement—those who are 
committed to making our country a 
greater country, must let your voices be 
heard if we are to defeat these special 
interests. 

We know we need better programs in 
welfare, health care, education, and jobs. 
We know we need to control inflation, 
eliminate racial discrimination, have uni- 
versal voter registration, control nuclear 
weapons, and help bring about majority 
rule in southern Africa. 

The Congress of the United States can 
either make these decisions or block these 
decisions—decisions which affect every 
person in America. 

I usually do not like polls. But I would 
like to take a little poll right here in the 
quadrangle. All of you who care about 
jobs, peace, eliminating racism, and en- 
suring justice for men and women, black 
and white, would you please raise your 
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hand? Now, put your hands down. That’s 
the easy part. 

Tell the truth. Now all of you who 
voted in the last congressional election, 
1978, in November, would you raise your 
hand? That’s much better than the na- 
tional average. [Laughter] 

The question I would like to ask you, 
is why did the others not vote? Martin 
Luther King, Jr., was willing to risk and 
even give up his life so that you might 
have the right to vote—the right to shape 
the actions of your own Government. And 
he was not the only one. A lot of brave 
people have suffered and some have died 
to win that basic right. But that right is 
hollow, that right is empty, unless you 
use it. 

When the Brown decision was handed 
down 25 years ago last Thursday, the 
school doors did not open up the follow- 
ing Monday. Do you know when they 
really began to let little black children 
into the schools that had been all white? 
I'll tell you when it began—when the vot- 
ing rights bill was passed, that’s when it 
began. 

Both political candidates and incum- 
bents have got to know that you will both 
vote and act. How are we going to have 
leadership to fight for equal opportunity 
and affirmative action in jobs, schools, 
and housing, if even the act of voting is 
too great an effort? 

Last November, two-thirds of the reg- 
istered American adults did not vote. I 
ask you to join me in overcoming fear 
about the future, in battling apathy, and 
in fighting for change. One place to begin, 
for instance, is to keep the pressure on for 
equal opportunity in education and jobs. 

Our economy has added 250,000 jobs 
for black and other minority teenagers 
since I became President. This year, we’ve 
committed $3.4 billion for youth employ- 
ment and training—twice what we were 
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spending 3 years ago. But we must do 
better. That’s why I’ve asked Vice Presi- 
dent Mondale to head a Cabinet-level 
task force to review everything both gov- 
ernment and private industry is doing in 
youth employment and in training. 

We're going to make sure these pro- 
grams work. And we’re going to look for 
ways to get private business to do its part 
as well. 

As part of that review, we are taking 
another look at our summer job program 
which has been seriously troubled. The 
level of jobs in the future will depend on 
the effectiveness of this program. 

In the meantime, I’m going to make 
sure it’s my business to assure that this 
summer we have the | million summer 
jobs for youth that have been promised. 

The struggle for civil rights is not over. 
Talk to the Members of the Congressional 
Black Caucus. They are deeply concerned 
about the attitude in the United States 
Congress toward civil rights. 

We have made progress, but we’ve not 
achieved what we need to accomplish. 
The Brown decision and the voting rights 
act tore the mask of legality from the face 
of racism, and you and I are never going 
to let this mask of racism be put back on. 

Before these legal actions, there were 
only a few thousand black students in 
State colleges all across the country. Now, 
more than a million black students are 
going to colleges all over America, mostly 
in publicly supported colleges like this 
one. 

These numbers do indicate that prog- 
ress has been made. These numbers are 
important because education leads to 
jobs—good jobs. And I was encouraged 
with what President Wilson told me on 
the way in from the airport about your 
success in getting jobs. 

I’m going to tell it to you straight, be- 
cause I care about the things you care 
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about, because you and others like you are 
the reason that I’m President, and be- 
cause one day, one of you may have the 
job that I hold now. 

I don’t know if you'll want it or not. 
[Laughter] 

Change—change does not come easy. 
Changing the course of society is not like 
changing the channel on a television set. 

In 1896, for example, the Supreme 
Court issued the evil principle of separate 
but equal. It took 58 years—more than 
half a century—of losing court 
battles, marches, arrests, courage, sacri- 
fice, before a new court finally killed the 
ghost of Jim Crow. But it happened be- 
cause people like you, mostly blacks, many 
students, made it happen. 

There were a lot of heroes. One of 
those heroes died last week, A. Philip Ran- 
dolph. He was 90 years old. He spent his 
long life fighting against discrimination in 
jobs, in defense industries, in the Armed 
Forces of his own country. He fought more 
battles than he won, but he won enough 
to change the face of this Nation and the 
lives of all of us. 

His fight, your fight, our fight, goes on. 
We've written the promise of equality 
into our laws. But we must have the means 
and the tools now to keep that promise. 

There are still unlawful, documented 
racial discrimination practices in housing 
in our country, for instance, especially in 
our cities. That’s why we are struggling 
in Congress now to give Patricia Harris, 
the Secretary of the Housing and Urban 
Development Department, cease and de- 
sist orders, so that the victims of discrimi- 
nation in housing will no longer have to 
have the burden, very expensive burden, 
of enforcing the very laws designed to pro- 
tect them. 
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We’re not going to get this change into 
law through Congress without your po- 
litical participation. The very least we 
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need is your vote on election day. But we 
also need for every Member of the Con- 
gress to know that you are interested. 

We have an energy crisis in our country. 
Yet too few of our people, and even fewer 
of our politicians, are willing to face that 
reality. 

I proposed a windfall profits tax to 
develop very good programs for the poor 
who bear the extra burdens of rising en- 
ergy cost, to provide mass transit, to give 
us other forms of energy, and to keep the 
oil companies from pocketing billions of 
dollars in unearned, excess profits. When 
the time comes for a vote in Congress, 
you can be sure that the oil company 
lobbyists will still be there. And you can 
provide—and no one but you and other 
American citizens can provide—the coun- 
terveiling force that will curb the power 
of the lobbyist. If your voice is not heard, 
the oil companies will prevail again. 

The most basic human right is the right 
of a person to live in peace. 

Today, as you march down this aisle 
to receive your diplomas, I’m thankful 
that none of you will have to march off 
to die in battle. I’m thankful that instead 
of fighting a war, we’re debating a new 
step toward limiting the nuclear arms 
race. Peace and freedom are both precious 
gifts, and that’s why the fight over ratifi- 
cation of the strategic arms limitation 
talks treaty is so important. As did Martin 
Luther King, Jr., you must make your 
voices heard in this battle for sanity and 
for peace. 

Here at home, inflation threatens all 
the progress we have made. 

Again, I want to tell it to you straight, 
because inflation robs the poor, it robs 
minorities, and it robs those just starting 
out in life, like you, as surely as it robs 
old people who have to live on fixed in- 
comes. 
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Inflation forces the government to 
tighten the budget and to cut back on 
many programs that might help some of 
you. And inflation destroys some of the 
resources of business and industry needed 
to provide jobs for you and other Ameri- 
cans. 

When Congress makes the tough 
choices on what has to be cut, who will 
stand with me to put people first unless 
you use your influence and your power? 

I did not come here today to ask you 
to make my job easier. I came to urge you 
to help me make the job of every single 
elected officer in the United States 
tougher, more difficult, by insisting that 
government be more responsive, more 
compassionate, and more open to hear the 
voices of America. 

That’s why I’m proud to have people 
like Andrew Young working alongside me 
every day in my job of shaping foreign 
policy. And I have encouraged Andy not 
to be timid about speaking out. 

And that’s why I’m proud to have peo- 
ple like John Lewis and Eleanor Holmes 
Norton with me pressing the fight against 
fear and for justice here at home. 

These are powerful people, and they 
are in powerful positions. But they cannot 
do it unless you back them up. Their 
effectiveness comes from the fact that they 
speak for you, just as my power as Presi- 
dent comes from the fact that I speak for 
you and for other Americans. 

I’m not here only to let you hear my 
voice, but so that we in government can 
be sure to hear your voice, and that to- 
gether our voices will be too strong to 
be ignored; so that together we'll have 
the courage to win more victories which 
we can place alongside the great ones that 
we've won. 
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Most of the progress that has been ini- 
tiated and achieved has not come from 
government. This progress has come from 
voices outside of government that slowly 
but surely were united in shouting for 
justice and equality in our own Nation, 
and slowly—often after many years, even 
generations—government finally listened. 

The long struggle for civil rights, for 
equal rights, for human rights has been 
a cycle of action, and then reaction, of 
lash and then backlash, for the cancer of 
racial injustice has always been near the 
heart of America. 

Three hundred and sixty years ago, the 
first slaves were unloaded on the east 
coast of this continent in chains. One year 
later, the pilgrims landed on Plymouth 
Rock searching for freedom. The story of 
America has been the struggle and agony 
of a people trying to heal that contradic- 
tion—and it’s been painful, and it’s not 
over. 

A great victory still remains to be won, 
where we are sure about our future, 
where we are sure about justice, sure 
about equality, sure about the morals and 
commitments of our Nation, sure that 
government accurately represents what 
our people are and what they would like 
to be. It can be done. Much has been done 
already. If it had not, you would not be 
here and I would not be here. 

We must continue to fight our battles 
and to overcome our fears together, or 
we will not be able to stand together for 
these purposes tomorrow. 

In his Nobel Prize acceptance speech, 
Dr. King said, “I have the audacity to 
believe that peoples everywhere can have 
three meals a day for their bodies, educa- 
tion and culture for their minds, and dig- 
nity, equality and freedom for their 
spirits.” 

I share that audacious dream. 

And I ask you to join each other, and 
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to join with me, in the struggle to make 
that dream come true. 
Thank you very much. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 11:35 a.m. in 
the quadrangle at Cheyney State College, 
Cheyney, Pa. In his opening remarks, he re- 
ferred to Dr. Wade Wilson, president of the 
college, Stephen Shelton, senior class president, 
and Antoinette Blango, class valedictorian. 


Death of Ben Fortson 


Statement by the President. May 20, 1979 


The death of Ben Fortson is a loss to 
all Georgians. He loved his State and its 
people and acted on that love through a 
lifetime of public service. 

The people of Georgia shared his affec- 
tion and repeatedly returned him to his 
post as secretary of state through an era 
of profound political, social, and econo- 
mic change. 

In my years in State government, par- 
ticularly as Governor, I grew to know and 
greatly admire Ben Fortson. In one inci- 
dent early in his career, he particularly 
demonstrated the courage and style that 
added dignity and integrity to State gov- 
ernment for more than 40 years: All of 
State government was in turmoil over 
who was the legal Governor and, quietly, 
he kept the Great Seal of Georgia hidden 
in his wheelchair to prevent the con- 
tenders from using it to make their actions 
official until the controversy could be 
decided appropriately. 

He was never too busy to stop and 
make history come alive for schoolchil- 
dren, and he consistently added a per- 
sonal touch to the many activities of his 
office. The Georgia State Capitol will 
seem a far more lonely place without “Mr. 
Ben.” 

Rosalynn and I extend our deepest 
sympathies to his family. 
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White House Fellows 


Appointment of 17 Fellows for the 1979-80 
Program. May 21,1979 


The President today announced the ap- 
pointments of the 1979-80 White House 
Fellows, the 15th group since the creation 
of the program. 

The 


among 1,346 applicants and screened by 


Fellows, who were chosen from 


11 regional panels, will begin their year 
of service with the Federal Government 
on September 1. The President’s Com- 
mission interviewed 32 national finalists 
before recommending the 17 persons to 
the President. 

The 1979-80 White House Fellows are: 
Mari C. Aponte, 32, of Philadelphia, Pa., 

associate counsel, Blue Cross of Greater Phil- 


adelphia ; 
Lincotn W. Capran II, 28, of Cambridge, 
Mass., consultant, The Boston Consulting 


Group, Inc.; 

FrepricA P. CHALLANDES-ANGELINI, 29, of 
London, England, vice president, Amex Bank 
Ltd., London; 

Victoria L. Cuan-Paray, 33, of Concord, 
Mass., associate professor of neurobiology, 
Harvard Medical School, Boston; 

Anne H. Coun, 34, of Washington, D.C., 
Congressional Science Fellow, American As- 

Advancement of Science, 
in the office of the Honorable Albert Gore, 
Jr.; 

EvizaBetuH A. Fetter, 31, of Tyler, Tex., stu- 

Carpenter’s Workshop, 

Cove Conference Center, Tyler; 


sociation for the 


dent/writer, Pine 
MarsHa ANNE Jounson, 31, of London, Eng- 
land, Lieutenant Commander, United States 
Navy, Mideast/CENTRO Plans and Policy 
Officer, United States Naval Forces, Europe; 
Pa., 


systems en- 


KENNETH A. Jones, 32, of Pittsburgh 


manager, functional analysis I, 
gineering department, pressurized water re- 
actors division, Westinghouse Electric Corp., 
Pittsburgh ; 
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Jupirn Mercapo, 28, of Chicago, IIl., direc- 
tor, corporate development, Northwest In- 
dustries, Chicago; 

RicHarpD NorTHERN, 30, of Louisville, Ky., 
partner, Jones, Rawlings, Keith & Northern, 
Louisville; 

Jay A. Reicu, 30, of Seattle, Wash., assistant 
chief criminal deputy, Juvenile Section, King 
County, Seattle; 

R. Georce SarAuskAs, 33, of Evanston, IIL, 
associate pastor, Saint Athanasius Church, 
Evanston; 


KATHERINE A. Seso, 34, of Greensboro, N.C., 
State senator, State of North Carolina, Ra- 
leigh, N.C. ; 

Cart G. SuHter, 30, of Springfield, Colo., 
president, Baca Oil Co., Springfield; part- 
ner, Suhler Farmers, Springfield ; 


PauL W. SweEeENey, Jr., 28, of Chevy Chase, 
Md., attorney-associate, Arnold & Porter, 
Washington, D.C. ; 

Gorpon Tucker, 27, of Bronx, N.Y., assist- 
ant to the chancellor and assistant professor, 
The Jewish Theological Seminary of Amer- 
ica, New York; 

Juan R. Vicrr, 35, of Albuquerque, N. Mex., 
manager, Bernalillo County, Albuquerque. 
The White House Fellowship program 

was established in 1964 to provide out- 

standing Americans with firsthand experi- 
ence in the process of governing the Na- 
tion. It is open to U.S. citizens, early in 
their careers, from all occupations and 
professions. Employees of the Federal 

Government are not eligible, with the ex- 

ception of career Armed Forces personnel. 
In addition to their job assignments 

with the Vice President, members of the 

Cabinet, and with the White House staff, 

the Fellows participate in an education 

program that includes off-the-record dis- 
cussions with top-level Government offi- 
cials, journalists, and leaders from various 
other segments of private life. 

Leadership, intellectual and_profes- 
sional ability, and a commitment to com- 
munity and Nation are broad criteria em- 
ployed in the selection process. 
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Applications for the 1980-81 program 
will be available in August 1979. Appli- 
cation forms and additional information 
on the program may be obtained by send- 
ing a postcard to the Director, President’s 
Commission on White House Fellowships, 
Washington, D.C. 20415, or by calling 
(202) 653-6263. 


United States International 
Development Cooperation 
Agency 

Message to the Congress Transmitting 


Amendments to Reorganization Plan No. 2 of 


1979. May 21,1979 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I herewith transmit amendments to Re- 
organization Plan No. 2 of 1979, which I 
transmitted to the Congress on April 10, 
1979. Except as specifically amended 
hereby, Reorganization Plan No. 2 re- 
mains unmodified. 

Jummy CarTER 
The White House, 


May 21, 1979. 


AMENDMENTS TO 
REORGANIZATION PLAN No. 2 oF 1979 


Prepared by the President and transmitted to 
the Senate and the House of Representatives 
in Congress assembled May 21, 1979, pur- 
suant to the provisions of chapter 9 of title 
5 of the United States Code. 
Reorganization Plan No. 2 of 1979, 

which was transmitted to the Senate and 

the House of Representatives in Congress 
assembled on April 10, 1979, is hereby 
amended as follows: 
A. Section 2 is amended to read: 
“Section 2. Director 


“The Agency shall be headed by the 
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Director of the United States Interna- 
tional Development Cooperation Agency 
(hereinafter referred to as the ‘Director’ ) , 
who shall be appointed by the President, 
by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, and shall receive compensa- 
tion at the rate prescribed by law for Level 
II of the Executive Schedule. The 
Director shall have primary responsibility 
for establishing overall development assist- 
ance policy and coordinating international 
development activities supported by the 
United States. The Director shall serve as 
the principal advisor to the President and 
the Secretary of State on international 
development matters and also shall advise 
the President on all trade, science and 
technology, and other matters signifi- 
cantly affecting the developing nations. 
The Director shall report to the President 
and, on matters relating to foreign policy, 
to the Secretary of State. The Director 
shall designate the order in which other 
officials shall act for and exercise the pow- 
ers of the Director during the absence or 
disability of the Director and the Deputy 
Director or in the event of vacancies in 
both such offices.”. 

B. Section 5 is amended to read: 

“Section 5. Performance of functions 

“The Director may from time to time 
establish, alter, consolidate, or discontinue 
organizational units within the Agency 
other than units expressly established by 
statute or reorganization plan). The Di- 
rector may from time to time delegate 
responsibility for carrying out any function 
or authority of the Director of the Agency 
to any officer, employee, or unit of the 
Agency, or any other officer or agency of 
the executive branch.”’. 

C. Section 6 is amended to read: 

“Section 6. Transfers of functions 

“(a) There are hereby transferred to 
the Director all functions and authorities 
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vested in the Agency for International 
Development or in its administrator pur- 
suant to the following: 

(1) sections 233(b), 239(i), 296(e), 
297(d), 298(c)(6), 299(d), 601(a) 
through (d), and 624(f)(2)(C) of the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as amend- 
ed (22 U.S.C. 2193(b), 2199(i), 2220a 
(e), 2220b(d), 2220c(c) (6), 2220d(d), 
2351(a) through (d), and 2384(f) (2) 
(C)); 

“(2) section 407 of the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act 
of 1954, as amended (7 U.S.C. 1736a) ; 
and 

“(3) section 706 of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Authorization Act, Fiscal Year 1979 
(49 U.S.C. 1518). 

“(b) There are hereby transferred to 
the Director all functions and authorities 
vested in the agency primarily responsible 
for administering part I of the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961, as amended, or in 
its Administrator pursuant to the follow- 
ing: 


“(1) sections 101(b), 119, 125, 531 (a) 


(2), 601(e) (2), and 640B of such Act 
(22 U.S.C. 2151(b), 2151q, 2151w, 2346 
(a) (2), 2351(e) (2), and 2399c); and 


“(2) section 602 of the International 
Security Assistance and Arms Control Act 


of 1976 (22 U.S.C. 2352 note). 

“(c) There are hereby transferred to 
the Director all functions and authorities 
vested in the Secretary of State pursuant 
to the following: 

“(1) section 101(b) of the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961, as amended (22 
U.S.C. 2151(b)), insofar as it relates to 
policy guidance other than foreign policy 
guidance, and section 622(c) of such Act 
(22 U.S.C. 2382(c) ), insofar as it relates 
to development assistance; and 

*(2) section 901 of Public Law 95-118 
(22 U.S.C. 262g).”. 
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Meeting With Federal 
Government Employees 


Remarks and a Question-and-Answer 
Session With 13 Employees. May 21, 1979 


THe Preswent. First of all, I would like 
to welcome you here to the Cabinet 
Room. We had a meeting this morning 
with some of your bosses. We meet here 
every 2 weeks with the full Cabinet and 
the major agency leaders and then, in be- 
tween, I have important meetings like this 
when we discuss matters of domestic and 
foreign consequence to our Nation. 

Today, however, is a special occasion 
for me to have a chance to meet with a 
broader, representative group of career 
civil servants in our Government. You 
have been chosen, I think almost every 
one of you, perhaps everyone, because of 
outstanding achievement. And you’ve re- 
ceived awards for a special contribution 
to make our own Federal Government 
more effective and more efficient and a 
greater credit to me and to the country. 

I think it’s accurate to point out that in 
the last 2 years, I’ve been privileged to 
be part of the system which represents the 
American people in our Government, and 
I’ve recognized with a growing degree of 
appreciation the high quality and dedica- 
tion of the overwhelming majority of 
people in the civil service system and in 
the administrative positions as well. 

I know that you represent the Armed 
Forces, you represent the farmers, you 
represent the children in the schools, you 
represent people who are handicapped, 
you represent those who are looking for 
good housing, you represent the taxpayers, 
and you represent others who have per- 
haps only one contact with the Federal 
Government as a principal source of ad- 
vice and counsel if they are in a profes- 
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sion, and that’s the agencies like yourself 
and what you represent. 

We are in a time, I believe, of concern, 
some troubled feeling on the part of the 
American people about energy, about in- 
flation, about peace in the world, about 
taxation, about ethics. And you and I are 
partners in trying to address these troubled 
times, to meet the challenges and, also, 
take advantage of the exciting opportuni- 
ties that we have to make a great Nation’s 
Government even greater. 

American people are concerned about 
some of the things in Government. When 
I campaigned around the country for 2 
years, most of the expressions of concern 
about waste, redtape, overregulation, 
often came up in townhall meeting-type 
formats from Government employees 
themselves. And those who work for Gov- 
ernment out in the field, actually deliver- 
ing services to the people of America, see 
in a much more vivid way than the aver- 
age citizen in private life that any such 
defect in the Government ought to be 
rooted out. 

And I have tried since I’ve been in this 
office to form a partnership with you. 
When there is waste, we want it to be 
eliminated. Almost all of you have con- 
tributed substantially and have been re- 
warded for your contribtuions to elimina- 
tion of waste. We’ve tried to reduce the 
redtape, get rid of unnecessary regula- 
tions, and on the rare occasions when 
there is fraud in Government, I’ve tried 
to form a partnership with you to root 
out that fraud. 

We have now gotten the Congress to 
pass legislation authorizing Inspectors 
General in the different agencies. And 
they will not only be a constant source of 
investigation and improvement and in- 
spiration, but they’re also a place where 
you can go if you have a complaint or if 
you have a beneficial suggestion or if you 
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have a report to make about a defect in 
Government. And you will be protected 
from any sort of punishment. 

I think we need to have some protection 
for whistle-blowers who come forward in 
a courageous way and say, “This is wrong 
in our Government. This is something 
that’s been a defect for a long time and I 
want it rooted out.” In the past, there have 
been cases where those kinds of people 
have been punished, and the example of 
that punishment has restrained others 
from coming forward in an effective way 
to improve the Government’s structure 
itself. 

I was very pleased when the Congress 
passed the civil service reform legislation. 
That legislation was evolved by people 
like you, working with Alan Campbell, 
and that legislation, after it was evolved, 
was put forward to the Congress and, I 
think, it passed in a very fine form. 

We are now seeking to let the volun- 
teers who want to come forward to take 
advantage of a senior executive service 
do so, and the overwhelming portion of 
the senior executives do, indeed, want 
to participate in the kind of career oppor- 
tunity that lets their initiative and lets 
their ability and lets their drive and their 
competence be recognized. And it’s an 
inspiration to those who serve in Govern- 
ment to do an even better job. 

And I think that Alan has been very 
pleased at the vast percentage of those who 
do have that opportunity to want to leave 
the security which they formerly had when 
everybody moves in lockstep, no matter 
who does a good job and who doesn’t, to 
the kind of competitive world where excel- 
lence will be indeed rewarded. 

The suggestions that have been made 
last year by more than 42,000 Federal em- 
ployees and saved our Nation over $350 
million is a very good example of a new 
spirit of enthusiasm and dedication on 
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your part and on the part of the other 
thousands of people like you. Some of 
them are very tiny savings, a few hundred 
dollars or maybe a few thousand dollars 
at most. I remember one by a NASA em- 
ployee that saved our Government, I 
think, $30 million, when they recom- 
mended that when a space shuttle was 
launched, it might be launched not with a 
carefully designed, new type of engine, but 
launched from the top of a modified 747. 
And this kind of a saving is a very good 
step in the right direction. 

I know that you have some concerns 
that you want to express to me this after- 
noon. This program being taped for tele- 
vision, will let the other Federal employees 
know about our interrelationship with 
one another. And, of course, we have 
members of the press who will be in the 
room throughout the session this after- 
noon. 

I think it’s good for me immediately to 
put your mind at ease about two or three 
rumors that have been floating through- 
out the civil service in the past. 

There are absolutely no plans, for in- 
stance, to raise the minimum age at which 
Federal employees can be retired or can 
draw their retirement benefits. I don’t 
know where the rumor came from. We 
have never considered it. I had never 
heard of it before it was publicized in the 
paper. And several of the civil servants 
have come to Alan Campbell and to my 
staff and said, “Why are you planning to 
raise the minimum retirement age?’ We 
have no plans to raise the minimum retire- 
ment age. 

Another question has been raised about 
the prospect of the combining of social 
security retirement with civil service re- 
tirement systems. [ have taken no position 
at all on this. The Congress mandated 
that a commission study the feasibility or 
advisability of this step, and this commis- 
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sion is now doing the assessment work. 
They will make a recommendation, I 
think, just before Christmas, December 
the 20th, or something of that kind. And 
when that recommendation is made, all 
of you will have access to it. The Congress 
will have access to it. Alan Campbell will 
have access to it; so will I. And following 
that, then decisions can be made accord- 
ingly. 

But in no case will the vested rights of 
civil servants who have contributed to a 
retirement fund be lost. I can’t imagine 
any circumstance under which those 
vested retirement funds would be lost to 
you. This is a problem, I know, for many 
people who are concerned about security 
to have the investigation going on. But 
I want to emphasize again that no deci- 
sions have been made. I have not taken a 
position on it. I do not intend to until 
I can very carefully study the report that 
will be concluded in December. 

I might make two other points very 
quickly. We have established, and the 
Congress, as you know, has approved, the 
5Y2-percent pay cap. This was done under 
the intense pressure of nationwide infla- 
tion. Including fringe benefits, which is 
included in the guidelines for private em- 
ployees, it amounts to more than a 6- 
percent increase for Federal employees. 
This is not as much as many employees 
would like, but our Nation is faced with a 
very serious prospect of increasing infla- 
tion. 

As you well know, the members of the 
Cabinet, my own senior staff in the White 
House, have taken zero increase, not 51/2 
or 6 percent, but zero increase. And I 
firmly believe, in spite of the fact some 
might not like the idea, that we in Gov- 
ernment ought to take the initiative in 
trying to constrain inflation. And a 1 per- 
cent difference between what the Federal 
employees get and the maximum limit un- 
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der the voluntary wage guidelines, I don’t 
think is too great a sacrifice: to make to 
provide an example and also to let the 
people who support us with their tax 
moneys have confidence that we ourselves 
are willing to take action to control in- 
flation in a time of trouble and challenge 
for our Nation. 

The other point I'd like to make is that 
we have now under preparation—it has 
not been concluded and it has not yet 
come to my desk—a proposal to reform 
the compensation system. Alan Campbell 
will go over this in detail with you and 
the head of the unions and those who are 
interested. We must take action of this 
type in order to protect the comparability 
system. Otherwise, we’re going to be back 
in a position which the Government wit- 
nessed many years ago, when every year 
the Congress would decide whether or not 
to give a certain salary increase. And to 
bring the Federal employees pay scale into 
an accurate, comparable situation with 
employees in the private business and in- 
dustry is a very important challenge for us 
all. 

I’m determined to bring this about so 
that there will be stability, credibility, and 
predictability in the establishment of pay 
levels for Federal employees in the future 

Let me close by saying that I’m grateful 
that you would come. I recognize among 
you superior achievement. And because 
you are here and because your own fellow 
workers know what an excellent job you 
have done, I know they'll look to you for 
advice and counsel and a report when you 
return back to your own jobs. 

We’ve got an outstanding Nation. The 
people look to us for leadership. In the 
past, and even now, they have sometimes 
been disappointed. I get my share of the 
criticism when the people are disturbed. 
You will have to share those criticisms 
with me. But that should just inspire us 
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to work in a closer spirit of harmony and 
partnership and do an even better job to 
correct the defects and the problems that 
we all know do exist at times in the Fed- 
eral Government and set an example for 
the rest of the Nation and restore the 
credibility and the trust that’s an integral 
part of strengthening our democratic sys- 
tem. 

I’m very glad now, Alan, to hear from 
any of the people around the table. And 
I'd like to ask you to recognize them, if 
you don’t mind. 

Mr. CaMpsBe.t. Yes. Who would like 
to make a comment or ask the President 
the first question? 


QUESTIONS 
POLICIES AFFECTING FEDERAL EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Wit.iams. Mr. President, we ap- 
preciate very much this opportunity to 
meet with you and appreciate your en- 
couraging statements about the Federal 
employees. I hope that this meeting can 
serve to better communicate your posi- 
tions and your concerns to the Federal em- 
ployees throughout the country. I think 
the Federal employees, over 2 million of 
them, look to you as their leader and the 
developer of the policies and the programs 
that affect their very welfare. We do get 
feedback, and there are concerns and per- 
haps perceptions by a number of em- 
ployees that perhaps a number of steps 
taken by the administration have indi- 
cated an “anti” attitude towards employ- 
ees, such as the comparability pay con- 
cept, the rumors about retirement changes, 
payment for parking for Federal employ- 
ees, the overall ceiling on executive salaries 
or restructuring of the pay system, and so 
forth. 

So, I think all of those collectively have 
created a great deal of misconception, 
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perhaps, on the part of our employees. I 
wish you could perhaps comment gener- 
ally on this, and do you see new positive 
programs on the horizon that will be 
favorable to the Federal employee area? 

Tue Presipent. I think many of the 
things that we’ve already done have been 
indeed favorable. I don’t think anybody 
would deny that the new civil service leg- 
islation is favorable. It does provide more 
competition and it does provide, at the 
same time, a higher incentive for superb 
performance. But those are the kinds of 
characteristics that ought to pervade the 
feeling and the attitude of every em- 
ployee, including the President of the 
United States. And it commensurately 
provides a higher degree of reward for 
those who are highly qualified and who 
are highly motivated and who do supe- 
rior work. In my opinion, that is a major 
step in the right direction. 

As I said before, I don’t believe that the 
little more than 6 percent increase in pay, 
plus fringe benefits, is too great a sacrifice 
to ask among the civil servants who work 
with me in Government. 

When I checked among my own Cabi- 
net officers and within the White House 
staff, the top staff members, they were 
completely willing not to have any in- 
crease in their salaries during the time of 
very high inflation when we need to ad- 
dress this issue in a forceful fashion and 
also set an example for the rest of the 
country. And as I said, the 7-percent 
limit is the maximum limit. There have 
been many settlements around the coun- 
try at a much lower level than this. 

I can’t do anything other than disavow 
the inaccurate reports that have been 
made about minimum age for retirement, 
and so forth. 


I forgot to mention a few minutes ago 
about the elimination of the right for free 
parking—as you know, this was a priv- 
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ilege that will be enjoyed until October 
when it'll begin to be phased out—that 
has been enjoyed by just a very small por- 
tion of the Federal employees. 

And in a time of energy shortages, in a 
time of need for the conservation of 
energy, in a time of very high air pollu- 
tion, I believe it’s a proper decision to have 
the Federal employees on the same basis 
as private employees, paying a very modest 
amount of parking fees, which will be an 
instigation to the sharing of an automobile 
by several employees where most of them 
now come in, as you know, one person in 
an automobile. And also, it'll tend to 
make the use of the new rapid transit sys- 
tem more effective and more attractive. 
But I don’t have any apology to make for 
that. It’s something that’s not highly 
popular, but I don’t think it’s an unwar- 
ranted sacrifice to ask. 

Mr. WiuuiaMs. In the pay area, Mr. 
President, do you foresee that in the years 
ahead that Federal employees will be 
treated as well as employees in the private 
sector in terms of the cost of living? 

Tue Present. Yes, I believe that if 
we can pass the reform compensation 
legislation that’s now in preparation, the 
idea there is to have the Federal em- 
ployees, in a very predictable way, have 
pay schedules that are accurately com- 
parable to those paid in the private sector. 
It also permits some flexibility from one 
community in our Nation to another, so 
that the salaries are indeed comparable. 
I think that’s the goal that we want to 
achieve. 

Mr. WiiuiaMs. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Campse.t. Other questions? Mr. 
McDuffie. 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


Mr. McDurrre. Last year, in January, 
my people extended you an invitation to 
visit our establishment at Fort Belvoir. As 
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the boss, I’d like to renew that invitation 
to you. . 

My concern, and for my people, is con- 
cerning contracts. We hear continuously 
everything is going on contract—complete 
DIO, Director of Industrial Opera- 
tions, and one fort, I think someplace 
in Georgia, is supposed to go on a trial 
basis, everything on a contract. 

My concern is the people who work for 
me and look to me for leadership. They 
are all old; they’re in the minority. When 
I say old—don’t tell them I said this—but 
they're past 21. They are dedicated 
people, and most of them have over 20 
years civil service behind them. Many of 
them are grandmothers who are working 
and striving to keep kids in college and 
keep homes together. 

If things go on contract, my employees 
are the lowest paid in the wage rate sys- 
tem. They have no bumping rights to 
nobody. There’s only one place to go, is 
home, and down to HEW for a handout. 
And I use this word “handout” deliber- 
ately, because that’s what it amounts to 
when someone who has worked all of 
their life, their productive life, in civil 
service, and they go out. 

Contract communications, I’m quite 
sure, is beneficial to the Government, and 
it should be. But if we are operating an 
installation where we are on a break-even 
basis, or close to break-even—in many 
cases in laundry, we aren’t showing a 
profit. In my particular case, we are oper- 
ating on a profit, paper profit, of course. 

So, what’s going to happen to these 
people? Now, short-term contracts, or 
contracts that can be bid on my opera- 
tion—for example, he can lose money in 
the first year; the second year, he goes 
crazy, he becomes a millionaire. The seven 
laundries or the nine laundries in Europe 
are on contract at the present time, and 
the contracting cost has almost doubled in 
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the third year. It started out at a little over 
$6 million, and now it’s almost $12 million 
for operating seven laundries. 

The loss in 1976, I believe it was, was 
just a little over $1% million. It is cur- 
rently projected to be over $6 million loss 
by going on contract. But really, my con- 
cern, primarily, is the people in laundries 
throughout the United States and over- 
seas. What’s going to happen to these 
people when they don’t have a job, no 
bumping rights, and most of them are too 
old to go out and train again? There’s 
nothing there for them. 

THE Present. Well, I’m very con- 
cerned about the protection of the rights 
of employees of that kind, as you un- 
doubtedly have known. When I was be- 
ginning our programs to reorganize the 
Government, to make it more efficient, 
more effective, I went into every agency, 
every major agency in the Washington 
area, personally, to answer questions. 
Sometimes 5 or 6 thousand people would 
come, and I would answer questions in 
the courtyards of the Pentagon and other 
places. And that was a frequent one 
asked: “Will you protect the jobs of 
people who might be affected when the 
Government is reorganized?” We have 
had six or seven or eight reorganization 
plans already approved. And I think that 
I can say that within the best of our 
ability, I think, successfully, we have pro- 
tected the careers of those who might ad- 
versely have been affected. 

The contracting part of decisions are 
made when the head of an agency is con- 
vinced, along with the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget, that contracting itself 
can save indeed the taxpayers and the 
Federal Government substantial amounts 
of money. They make that recommenda- 
tion then to me. And I have been ex- 
tremely cautious in not putting forward 
my own approval of contracting outside, 
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full-time employees, unless it is obvious 
that employees themselves will be pro- 
tected and also that the Government will 
benefit by reduced cost for a given level 
of service. 

If you have any information that would 
indicate that we have made a mistake in 
that respect, I wish you’d give it to me. 
I'll be glad to have it. And I'll discuss this 
with the Office of Management and 
Budget and also with Secretary of De- 
fense Harold Brown and make sure that 
this does not ever occur anymore. And 
I’ll read these papers myself, and thank 
you very much. 

Mr. CaMpBELL. I'll just add, if I might, 
Mr. President, that under the new guide- 
lines that OMB has put out, which will go 
into effect May 30, any activity which 
currently is being done by the Govern- 
ment, there is a bias in favor of calculat- 
ing the costs by giving a 10-percent ad- 
vantage to continuing it in the Federal 
Government. 

In addition to that, there are employee 
protections in situations where there is 
contracting out—I don’t mean to suggest 
for a moment there aren’t problems; 
there are indeed problems, and they’re 
very human problems. But I can assure 
you that both the agency and the Office 
of Personnel Management do everything 
possible to protect the rights of employees 
and to go a step beyond that and do 
everything possible to find them employ- 
ment elsewhere in the system. 

Mr. Crispins. May I add something, 
sir? 

THE PreEsIvDENT. Please do. 

Mr. Crissins. I am in the Pentagon, 
and I do quite a lot of work with con- 
tracting. Every one of these contracts are 
treated very specifically on a case-by-case 
basis. And all of the very things that Mr. 
Campbell is talking about are consid- 
ered—personal rights, environmental im- 
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pact, impact on a low-cost area or an area 
that’s in trouble economically. And there 
are occasions when we go on contract to 
find out that maybe it wasn’t the very best 
case, as Mr. McDuffie’s. But I would say 
that that was rather an exception. In gen- 
eral, I would say the programs are being 
very well monitored, from where I sit. 
Tue Preswent. My impression has 
been, maybe from a biased point of view, 
that we are much more cautious now with 
the new regulations that, Alan, you de- 
scribed, than was the case 3 or 4 years 
ago—— 
Mr. Crissins. That’s correct, sir. 
THE PRESIDENT. - 
employees’ rights. 


—about protecting 


Mr. Crissins. That is correct; much 
more so. 


Mr. CAMPBELL. Who’s next? 


CONFLICT OF INTEREST LAW 


Mr. Crissins. I would like to try once 
more, while I have the floor. You men- 
tioned the word ethics. And I would soli- 
cit your support for this, and I know that 
you have given some support to it. I think 
that the new conflict of interest (law)! 
needed. There wasn’t doubt 
about it. The perception was coming over 
that some people didn’t care. But now, I 
think maybe the pendulum has swung a 
bit far, and we are beginning to lose some 
really top-level people because of overly 
restrictive conflict of interest regulations. 


was any 


And I would suggest, sir, that I am con- 
cerned that in the future—and, inciden- 
tally, I don’t have that kind of future so 
I’m not personally concerned—but in the 
future that we may deny ourselves some 
very good people, because these folk will 
be afraid that the very things they will 
do in Government will preclude their fol- 
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lowing through with a career outside of 
Government. ° 

THE PresIpENT. This has been of con- 
cern to us. We’ve discussed it several times 
around this table when the full Cabinet 
was here. And as you know, there was one 
amendment added to the ethics legisla- 
tion in the Senate, that we did not sup- 
port, that created a technical problem. 
And we are now working with the House 
and Senate to get those defects corrected, 
hopefully, before the first of July. 

We have had a few people who have 
resigned from Government service because 
they felt that the new ethics legislation 
restricted them excessively in their future 
dealings with the Government, as it re- 
lated to jobs that they were doing in the 
Government now. I think that it was nec- 
essary for some people to leave the Gov- 
ernment because, in the past, there has 
been too much abuse by people who 
served in the Government for a limited 
period of time, got special knowledge or 
influence within the Government struc- 
ture itself, went out and formed either 
a consulting firm or joined a legal firm, 
and came back and used improperly their 
former contacts in the Government. That 
kind of thing cught to be rooted out, and 
I’m determined to root it out. 

Mr. Crissin. Great. 


THe Presipent. But the technical de- 
fect that was in the law, we are now trying 
to correct. 


Mr. Crissins. Thank you, sir. 


FEDERAL EMPLOYEE MORALE 


Mr. MutuHe_ern. Mr. President, I have 
three points I’d like to make. First of all, 
I understand we're supposed to be here 
to give you feedback of how the Federal 
employees feel. 

Tue PresIvENT. Exactly. 

Mr. MutuHern. The morale factor, I 
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think, is a very significant one that we have 
to react to. And I don’t think that some of 
the things that Bill Williams brought up 
about why they are concerned also gets 
over into this area of appreciation for the 
work being done by the majority. We 
always come out and we say to them, “We 
think all of you do a good job, but there 
are others . ” and then we dwell on 
those others. 

Tue Preswent. Yes. That’s true. 

Mr. Mutuern. I don’t know of one 
situation where we have gotten favorable 
publicity other than—to the degree that I 
think they should—than when we got on 
the shot to the Moon. People got up and 
said, “My God, look what they did.” 

THE PRESIDENT. Yes. 

Mr. MuLuH_ern. And we have all these 
other things that these other departments 
are doing, and somehow we’ve got to get 
it out, so that the Federal employee out 
there feels inside, “what a great Govern- 
ment that we have here,” and his part 
in it. 

So, I think that in addition to these 
items that come up of concern to them, 
they are concerned about this other situ- 
ation, as to how they fit socially within 
the cities and towns of our country with 
respect to people. And it’s unfortunate 
we're not communicating to them the 
real good that this Government does for 
our people. 

The second one is that 

Tue Present. Let me respond to 
that one very briefly. 

Mr. MuLHERN. Yes, sir. 

Tue Present. What you say also 
concerns me. I’m the representative of the 
employees of the Government, and I’m 
the top employee in the Government. I 
would say, not quite facetiously, that any- 
body who thinks they are being criticized 
as an employee ought to pick up the news- 
paper every day and compare the criti- 
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cism they get to the criticism I get—every 
day. [Laughter] I don’t object to it, be- 
cause I know that constructive criticism 
can make us do a better job and correct 
errors in Government or defects in the 
Government that we might not otherwise 
have known about. ; 

The thing that I have tried to do is to 
acknowledge freely that there has been 
excessive regulation, excessive redtape, ex- 
cessive waste, excessive bureaucratic con- 
fusion and, on rare occasions, excessive 
fraud, and to point out that the rooting 
out of those things is not by me against 
the 2 million Federal employees, but it’s 
me along with the overwhelming propor- 
tion of those Federal employees, all of us 
trying to improve the government mecha- 
nism together. 

In other words, it’s not me and the pub- 
lic against the Federal employees, it’s me 
and the Federal employees, as partners, 
trying to make the Federal Government 
better. 

And I very seldom make a speech any- 
where in the agricultural area that I don’t 
point out the improvements that have 
been made in agriculture. The year before 
last, last year, again this year, we’re setting 
alltime records, for instance, in the ex- 
port of agricultural products to foreign 
countries. This is something that every- 
body knows I didn’t do. But this has been 
done by the superb professional econ- 
omists and advisers and foreign sales ex- 
perts within the Department of Agri- 
culture. 


So, I think there is a great deal of 
natural appreciation for what Federal em- 
ployees do. And the thing I want to do is 
to make us all not be satisfied and not 
wince or cry out loud when we are criti- 
cized, but say we're trying to correct those 
defects and we’re trying to make it so that 
we are not subject to legitimate criticism 
in the future. 
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But I’m very pleased at how we have 
been courageous enough to tackle some 
problems that have long existed in Gov- 
ernment. And I believe that we have be. 
gun to convince the American people now 
that we are trying to root out those few 
instances of fraud and that we don’t try 
to cover up or hide those instances be- 
cause we ourselves might be embarrassed. 


It is somewhat of a reflection on me as 
President, having been in office for 2, 24% 
years, to find that there’s a person in the 
General Services Administration who is 
violating the law. But I would rather root 
that person out and let the public know 
we’re rooting him out than to leave that 
person there. And if I get part of the 
blame, I’m just willing to accept that. And 
I’m sure that most of the civil servants 
are in the same category. 


Go ahead and cover your next point. 
PERSONNEL CEILINGS 


Mr. MutuH_ern. The second point was 
that personnel ceilings have been here in 
my own agency since ’67. 

Tue Presipent. Yes, I know. 

Mr. Mutuern. So, I know they’re 
popular with the press and others, but 
sustained personnel ceilings gets down to 
a point of where it becomes detrimental. 
And we have to be careful when we say 
that because it sounds good, but first you 
start contracting and signing cooperative 
agreements, and soon you start to get 
feedback: ‘“‘Now, look, this is costing more 
money than if you did it the other way.” 
And I’m sure the Government wants to do 
it where it’s the most efficient. But sus- 
tained personnel ceilings is a real burden. 
I think that that area needs to be 
examined very thoroughly to be sure that 
we're not overdoing it, or that there needs 
to be adjustments in different depart- 


ments or sections of departments. 
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THE PRESIDENT. I agree to some extent. 
Let me give it to you from my perspective. 

I have tried to restrain the growth in 
total Federal employment, but I’ve tried 
to do it in such a way as to eliminate ex- 
cessive employees, when a normal attri- 
tion takes place, in areas where they’re 
not needed. In order to save time, just let 
me give you two quick examples. 

Within the last 2 or 3 weeks, we’ve had 
two Ambassadors retire: one in Switzer- 
land, one in Egypt. The one in Switzer- 
land is a noncareer officer who’s a top 
businessman, very successful. The other 
one is a career officer, Hermann Eilts, who 
has served in the Mideast for 30 years. 

Both of them, when I asked them on re- 
tirement, “What is your major suggestion 
for improvement in the ambassadorial 
service?” they said, “We have entirely too 
many people in the foreign embassies of 
our country, in Egypt and in Switzerland. 
We could do a much better job if we had 
half as many people.” 

So I have already contacted the Secre- 
tary of State and the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget, and we’re going to send 
a small team around to visit a representa- 
tive number of embassies in foreign capi- 
tals. And if we can see there that we can 
do a better job with fewer people, that 
will be great. And then if we save 200 
employees or 2,000 employees, if we can 
increase the number of agricultural ex- 
perts who sell American grain over- 
seas 





Mr. MuLHeErRN. Amen. Amen! 

THE PrEsIDENT. —— that’s a good 
change, right? [Laughter] 

Mr. Mutue_ern. That’s right. 

THE Presipent. That’s the kind of 
thing we’re trying to do. But we have not 
cut down overall levels of employment. 
We have tried to maintain them constant. 
But we’ve tried to focus the need and fill 
those needs, and we’ve tried to eliminate 
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excessive employees where they are not 
needed. 

Mr. Mutuerwn. If the evaluation shows 
that it’s excess, I think everybody is in 
agreement. 

Tue Preswent. That’s what we are 
trying to do. 

Mr. MutuHerwn. It’s when the evalua- 
tion is not even made and the decisions 
are made, that’s when we protest. 

THE Present. I can’t deny that some- 
times we make a mistake, and sometimes 
the impositions are arbitrary. But I have 
really tried to look at it personally. 
Obviously, I have to take the recommen- 
dations of the head of your agencies and 
also of the Office of Management and 
3udget, but I get involved in it personally 
and try to make the best judgment I can. 

Mr. Mu Hern. I don’t want to mo- 
nopolize the time here. 

Mr. CaMpBELL. Since the President is 
allotted only a certain amount of time, we 
ought to at least get one question from one 
of the women. 

Tue Presipent. Yes, I’d like that. 
[Laughter] 


HEALTH INSURANCE COVERAGE 


Ms. Grsson. Well, Mr. President, I 
feel that many Federal employees are con- 
cerned about health insurance, health 
benefits. Specifically, will the new health 
insurance plan contain a clause to cover 
dentistry? The high cost of dentistry is not 
covered in most health insurances that we 
have in Government. Has any provision 
been made for that? 

Mr. Campse.t. Should I respond to 
that, Mr. President? 

Tue Preswent. I think I’d better let 
Alan respond. [Laughter] Please do. 

Mr. CaMpPBELL. Yes. We are working 
with the carriers now about the possibility 
of including dental coverage in health 
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plans. The difficulty is the dental coverage 
is very expensive, and health coverage in 
general is becoming much more expensive. 
We hope hospital cost containment will 
help in that regard. 

But in order to include dental cover- 
age, there would have to be a very sub- 
stantial increase in cost of health insur- 
ance to both the employees and to the 
Government. 

We are now looking very hard to see if 
there can be some cutback in some of the 
medical coverage in order to include den- 
tal, and then the employee can make a 
choice of the kind of package that he or 
she may want. We’re very aware of it. We 
hope very much we will be able to ac- 
complish it. But within what we think are 
reasonable costs, it’s going to be very diffi- 
cult. 

Tue Present. And the choice would 
be made by the employee? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Yes, the choice would 
be made by the employee. 


MERIT PAY SYSTEM 


Ms. Garcia. I'd like to get back to civil 
service reform, which I agree is an effec- 
tive step forward. One major concern I’ve 
run into is the merit pay implementation. 
As a personnel director, I’m responsible 
for seeing that it’s implemented effec- 
tively, But I don’t think the employees feel 
that it can be done fair and equitably. I’d 
like to know your views. And following 
on that, do you plan to extend recom- 
mending merit pay to grade levels other 
than 13 through 15 supervisory and man- 
agerial levels? 

Tue Preswent. Well, I'll let Scottie 
Campbell comment after I do. 

The concept of the civil service reform 
laws was understood by me fairly well 
when we had the debates and when I met 
with congressional committees and when 
I went out and met with all the employees 
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in different agencies. And I think that the 
idea was to try it at those particular pay 
levels first and make sure that we did have 
a smoothly functioning program before 
we extended it to other pay levels. 

I think Scottie Campbell, again who 
sits in a biased position, might very well 
comment on what he sees as the problems 
in the implementation, in prospect and al- 
ready discerned. And maybe you could 
meet with Scottie later to see if you have 
any particular cases where you don’t think 
it has worked effectively. You could dis- 
cuss them with him. Scottie, would you 
respond to that? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Yes, very briefly. First, 
may I say, to reinforce what you said, Mr. 
President, about the senior executive serv- 
ice, we are delighted that of the over 
3,000 who already have agreed to join, 
only 7 had said no. This is in contrast to 
the predictions we got during the period 
of passage and, I think, speaks very well 
for the Federal employees at the top. 
They are willing to take risks. They are 
willing to be measured against their per- 
formance. And on the whole, I would 
argue that that is demonstration to the 
public and to all of us that we have a 
group of top managers in this Govern- 
ment that are willing to put their jobs on 
the line. 

In relation to merit pay, there’s no 
question that since we’ve not had per- 
formance appraisal in the Federal Gov- 
ernment that amounted to anything, 
there is a great deal of concern among 
those at grades 13 through 15. My own 
judgment is that we are making good 
progress. Many of the agencies are now 
giving training in how you do perform- 
ance appraisal. And my guess is that, 
like the senior executive service, after peo- 
ple get through the first fear of change, 
that there will be a general acceptance of 
it. 
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But it is difficult. It’s going to take 
time. The private sector peqple tell you 
how difficult it is. But none of the major 
companies are thinking of abandoning it, 
because if you don’t have performance 
appraisal, what do you base decisions on? 
And that means you make automatic de- 
cisions and you lose what we hope will 
be brought out of it. 

I can just assure you, Mr. President, 
that we are working very hard to provide 
training in how you do performance ap- 
praisal. We’re working with the employ- 
ees in doing so. And I think a year and a 
half from now we will have the same kind 
of response to performance appraisal that 
we are now getting to the senior execu- 
tive service. 

THE PRESIDENT. Scottie, how closely do 
you work with people like Ms. Garcia to 
make sure that the initial stages of it are 
working? 

Mr. Campse._. We work very closely 
with the personnel directors across the 
Government, as well as with the Assistant 
Secretaries. And I must say, we learn as 
much from them as they learn from us 
as we attempt to put these systems into 
place. 

Tue Presmwent. Well, Scottie, 
time has run out, but let me say this: As 
we get into the program on merit pay 
more thoroughly in the weeks and months 
ahead, I hope that if a problem does 
evolve where you and the personne! di- 
rectors agree that we’ve got an unforeseen 
problem, that you will come to me and let 
me know about it. And we’ll see what we 
can do to alleviate the problem. 

Mr. CampBELL. I certainly will. 

Tue Presivent. I think that the prin- 
ciple, as you know, is very similar to the 
senior executive service, that within a cer- 
tain reservoir of funds, the ones who do 
superior work get a higher level of pay. 
And that, I think, will be an incentive for 
us all to try to do a better job, to let the 
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American people be truly proud of the 
outstanding work that we hope to con- 
tinue to do in Federal Government 
service. 

I’m part of you, and I’m very pleased 
today to have you representatives of the 
different agencies and also the different 
pay levels and also the different careers 
come and meet with me. I’ve learned a lot 
in preparing for this meeting, and I’ve 
also learned a lot from your comments 
and questions. I wish you well in the fu- 
ture, and I know you wish me the same. 
We'll do a good job for the taxpayers of 
our country. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. CampBELL. Thank you. 

NoTE: The session began at 2:10 p.m. in the 
Cabinet Room at the White House. 

Alan K. Campbell is Director of the Office 
of Personnel Management. Questioners were 
William E. Williams, Deputy Commissioner of 
the Internal Revenue Service; Rudolph Mc- 
Duffie, manager of laundry for the Army En- 
gineer Center at Fort Belvoir, Va.; Joseph P. 
Cribbins, a technical adviser on aviation logis- 
tics with the Department of the Army; Dr. 
Francis J. Mulhern, a veterinarian in the Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry, Department of Agri- 
culture; Audrey N. Gibson, chief of the Secre- 
tary’s Correspondence Unit at the Department 
of Housing and Urban Development; and An- 
gelina Garcia, Director of Personnel Services 
at the International Communcation Agency. 


Basic Law of the Federal 
Republic of Germany 
Message to President Walter Scheel on the 


30th Anniversary of the Basic Law. 
May 22, 1979 


Dear Mr. President: 

On the occasion of the 30th anniver- 
sary of the Basic Law of the Federal Re- 
public of Germany, adopted in Bonn on 
May 23, 1949, I wish to extend to you 
and to the people of the Federal Republic 
the very best wishes of the United States 
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of America. The Basic Law has proved 
itself throughout a difficult and challeng- 
ing generation of reconstruction and 
growth as the foundation of one of the 
most stable and flourishing democratic 
states in the world. The central place it 
provides for fundamental human rights 
and the democratic institutional frame- 
work it established have been translated 
into living practice by your government 
and people. 

The relationship between the Federal 
Republic and the United States, resting 
in important part on the democratic 
vitality which your Basic Law provides, 
has gathered strength and dynamism over 
the years. Emerging from a period of tur- 
moil and reconstruction, we entered more 
than 20 years ago into an alliance part- 
nership which, though it has served its 
defensive purposes well, has proved to be 
far more than just a military pact. It has 
established a framework for mutual un- 
derstanding and for recognition of the 
values we share and wish to preserve. In 
recent years our partnership has acquired 
a new dimension as a result of the im- 
pressive growth in strength and influence 
of the Federal Republic. My visit to 
Germany last year and the forthcoming 
visit of Chancellor Schmidt to the United 
States symbolize the warmth of German- 
American relations and the importance 
of our consultations on crucial interna- 
tional issues. 

With congratulations and warm wishes, 

Sincerely, 
Jummy Carter 


Interest Rates 
Message to the Congress on Financial Reform 


Legislation. May 22,1979 


To the Congress of the United States: 
For over a decade, the Federal govern- 
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ment has limited the interest rates that 
savers can receive on their deposits in 
banks and savings institutions. In keeping 
with my commitment to eliminate in- 
equitable and unnecessary regulations, I 
directed an Administration task force, 
chaired by the Treasury Department, to 
review the fairness, effectiveness and effi- 
ciency of these interest rate controls. 

Based on the task force’s findings, I am 
today recommending that the Congress 
enact comprehensive financial reform 
legislation. I am asking that the Congress 
permit an orderly transition to a system 
where the average depositor can receive 
market-level interest rates on his or her 
savings. I am also proposing measures to 
protect the long-term viability of savings 
institutions so that they can pay fair and 
competitive rates to depositors and con- 
tinue their traditional role in meeting our 
nation’s housing needs. 

These actions will reform a system 
which has become increasingly unfair to 
the small saver. The present rate ceil- 
ings are costing the American people bil- 
lions of dollars in lost interest annually. 
Our senior citizens, and others whose sav- 
ings are concentrated in pass book ac- 
counts, have suffered the most. During a 
period of high inflation, it is particularly 
unconscionable for the Federal govern- 
ment to prohibit small savers from receiv- 
ing the return on their deposits that 
is available to large and sophisticated 
investors. 

The present ceilings have also con- 
tributed to sharp fluctuations in the flow 
of housing credit. Large cyclical swings in 
the availability of mortgage funds have 
increased housing costs and forced many 
prospective homebuyers out of the market 
during periods of high interest rates. The 
actions I am recommending today will 
help assure a steadier flow of mortgage 
credit for homebuyers. 
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Savings and loan associations exist to 
channel household savings into mort- 
gages. Mutual savings banks are also 
major suppliers of housing credit. Because 
these institutions invest in long-term, 
fixed-rate mortgages, they are limited in 
their ability to meet competitive rates for 
savings when interest rates rise. 

In 1966, interest rates rose sharply, and 
depositors fled many of these institutions 
to those able to pay higher interest rates. 
To prevent the failure of savings institu- 
tions and the disruption of the mortgage 
and housing markets, deposit rate ceilings 
covering commercial banks were tem- 
porarily extended to thrift institutions. 
The ceilings generally have been admin- 
istered to permit thrift institutions to pay 
higher rates of interest than commercial 
banks. 

Conditions have changed dramatically 
since these limitations were first imposed 
on thrift institutions. In the current eco- 
nomic and financial environment, the 
ceilings have the following effects: 

¢ They discriminate against the small 
saver, who often lacks sufficient funds to 
purchase market-rate securities which are 
available to the large investor. 

¢ They are increasingly ineffective in 
maintaining deposit flows to thrift in- 
stitutions. The financial marketplace is 
becoming adept at creating new invest- 
ment alternatives, such as the money 
market mutual funds, which induce the 
small saver to withdraw his funds to 
obtain benefits similar to those enjoyed 
by the large investor. While the six-month 
money market certificate has succeeded 
in maintaining the flow of housing credit 
since last year, it has imposed serious 
pressures on thrift institutions, and it is 
not a long-term solution. 

¢ They avoid the discipline of com- 
petition and create inefficiencies in the 
financial marketplace. Financial institu- 
tions are limited to non-price competitive 
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practices such as merchandising gifts, al- 
though the consumer might prefer a 
higher yield on his savings. 

These problems cannot be solved over- 
night. They are rooted in the structure of 
our financial system, and their resolution 
will require a careful and deliberate ap- 
proach which takes account of the reali- 
ties facing our thrift institutions. 

Our savings institutions have been 
required by law and influenced by tax in- 
centives to invest primarily in residential 
mortgages. In most states, the law con- 
fines them to long-term fixed-rate mort- 
gages. Their sources of funds—deposits— 
have considerably shorter maturities. 
When short-term interest rates rise 
sharply, revenues are limited by their 
earnings on the existing longer-term mort- 
gages. Since their deposit liabilities are 
more volatile than their assets, they must 
pay depositors market rates or they start 
to lose their deposits. 

While raising or removing the ceilings 
would give savings institutions the legal 
power to pay market rates to depositors, 
their economic ability to do so is still 
limited by the earnings from their mort- 
gage investments. Savings institutions 
must be given new investment powers so 
that they can afford to pay higher rates 
and maintain the flow of mortgage credit. 
The transition to freer deposit rates and 
to new asset powers must be orderly, to 
avoid major shocks to the financial 
system. 

The disparity between market rates and 
the ceilings is greatest during periods of 
high interest rates. Yet that is the time 
when it is most difficult for the regulatory 
agencies that set the ceilings to raise them 
substantially. These agencies are also 
responsible for the safety and soundness 
of financial institutions. If deposit interest 
rates rise sharply, the institutions’ earn- 
ings come under great pressure unless, at 
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the same time, their earnings are made 
more responsive to changing interest rates. 

Accordingly, I shall ask the Con- 
gress to: 

¢ provide that through an orderly 
transition period all deposit interest rates 
be permitted to rise to market-rate levels. 
This will be subject to emergency action 
on the part of the responsible regulators 
if the safety and soundness of financial 
institutions is threatened or the imple- 
mentation of monetary policy so requires; 

¢ grant the power to offer variable rate 
mortgages to all Federally-chartered sav- 
ings institutions, subject to appropriate 
consumer safeguards. This authority, 
which would be phased in, would permit 
thrifts the earnings flexibility to pay com- 
petitive rates throughout the business 
cycle; 

® permit all Federally-chartered sav- 
ings institutions to invest up to 10% 
of their assets on consumer loans; and 

¢ permit all Federally-insured institu- 
tions to offer interest-bearing transaction 
accounts to individuals. 

These steps will bring the benefits of 
market rates to consumers, promote a 
steadier flow of mortgage credit and im- 
prove the efficiency of the financial 
markets. 

In the interim, I support the efforts of 
the Federal Reserve, the FDIC, the Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank Board and the 
National Credit Union Administration to 
take steps to increase the interest rates 
payable to small savers. I urge them to 
pursue the direction begun with author- 
ization of the six-month money market 
certificate, with the goal of increasing the 
responsiveness of the interest rate ceilings 
to market rates. 

Jmmmy Carter 
The White House, 
May 22, 1979. 
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National Hispanic Heritage 
Week, 1979 


Proclamation 4662. May 22,1979 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


From the earliest days of our Nation’s 
history, Hispanics have played a central 
role in our country’s development. First 
as explorers, then as settlers, and today as 
leaders in all segments of society, men and 
women of Hispanic ancestry have con- 
tributed greatly to our national heritage. 

As a nation, we have not always prop- 
erly appreciated these contributions. Too 
often, Hispanics have been the victim of 
stereotypes and prejudice. Even today, 
Hispanics endure a disproportionately 
high unemployment rate. As a nation, we 
must reaffirm our commitment to elim- 
inate these residues of prejudice and 
bigotry. 

Our Hispanic American communities 
continue to grow with our Nation. They 
share with our Nation a deep pride in 
their language and culture, and a sense of 
justice and compassion which nurtures 
our democratic system and keeps it pro- 
gressing. It is important that we recognize 
these singular benefits and encourage their 
perpetuation. 

This country must continue to provide 
its many ethnic groups with the oppor- 
tunity to contribute their ideas, their ex- 
perience, and their energies to the better- 
ment of our society. We must be receptive 
to the richness of diverse cultures, but we 
also must work to assure that all Ameri- 
cans benefit in turn from the resulting im- 
provements. With the assistance of our 
Hispanic citizens and through our own 
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continued commitment, these goals will 
be achieved. 

In 1968, our government formally ac- 
knowledged the value of our Hispanic 
heritage when Congress by joint resolu- 
tion (82 Stat. 848) asked that the Pres- 
ident issue an annual proclamation desig- 
nating the week including September 15 
and 16 as National Hispanic Heritage 
Week. 

Now, THEREFORE, I, Jimmy CarTER, 
President of the United States of America, 
do hereby proclaim the week beginning 
Monday, September 10, 1979, as National 
Hispanic Heritage Week. I ask that all 
Americans reflect on the Hispanic heritage 
of our Nation and on the need to assure 
that all citizens share in the prosperity 
and abundance of our great country, 

In Witness Wuereor, I have here- 
unto set my hand this twenty-second 
day of May, in the year of our Lord nine- 
teen hundred seventy-nine, and of the 
Independence of the United States of 
America the two hundred and third. 

Juimy CarTER 
[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
4 p.m., May 22, 1979] 


Oil Price Decontrol 


White House Statement on the House 
Democratic Caucus Vote. May 22, 1979 


The vote today, of course, was a proce- 
dural one, but any thoughts that such 
votes will change the President’s policy 
are completely misdirected. 

The President continues to seek a 
phased end to controls, coupled with a 
windfall profits tax to finance an energy 
security fund to help develop alternative 
energy forms. 

The time for ducking the tough issues 
is past. Continued controls without com- 
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prehensive, fiscally responsible measures 
to encourage conservation, reduce im- 
ports, increase domestic production, and 
support alternatives to petroleum is not 
responsible policy, is a nonanswer to our 
Nation’s energy problems, and is not ac- 
ceptable to the administration. 


President’s Commission on 
White House Fellowships 


Appointment of Three Members. 
May 23, 1979 


The President today announced the ap- 
pointment of three persons as members of 
the President’s Commission on White 
House Fellowships. They are: 

KENNETH T. BLayLock, of Woodbridge, Va., 
national president of the American Feder- 
ation of Government Employees; 

J. T. Dyxman, of Bethesda, Md., president of 
the White House Fellows Alumni Associa- 
tion and president of The Executive Group, 
Inc., an investment and real estate firm; 

MarGARET BusH Witson, of St. Louis, Mo., 
chairman of the board of directors of the 
NAACP and chairman of the St. Louis Re- 
gional Panel on White House Fellowships. 


Federal National Mortgage 
Association 


Appointment of Five Members of the Board 
of Directors. May 23, 1979 


The President today announced the re- 
appointment of four of the public mem- 
bers of the Board of Directors of the 
Federal National Mortgage Association 
and the appointment of a new member to 
replace Ruth Prokop, previously the fifth 
public member, who has left the Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Development 
to serve as Chairman of the Merit Systems 
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Protection Board. All these appointments 
are for terms expiring on the date of the 
annual meeting in 1980. 


To replace Prokop, the President has 
appointed Henry A. Hubschman. Hubsch- 
man is an attorney with the Washington 
firm of Fried, Frank, Harris, Shriver & 
Kampelman. He is a former consultant 
and executive assistant to HUD Secretary 
Patricia Harris. Hubschman, 31, resides 
in Washington, D.C. 


The four members reappointed today 
are: 

Marvin S. Gitman, of Wilmington, Del., 
executive vice president of Leon N. Weiner & 
Associates and an associate professor of urban 
affairs and public policy at the University 
of Delaware; 

Joun G. Hermann, Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency; 


RayMonp H. Lapin, president and chairman 
of the board of R. H. Lapin Co. of San 
Francisco, a mortgage finance firm; 

Joun D. THompson, president and treasurer 
of Vijon Realty Co. in Washington, D.C., 
and president of the National Association of 
Real Estate Brokers, Inc., which represents 
black realtors. 


National Advisory Council on 
Indian Education 


Appointment of John C. Rouillard as a 
Member. May 23, 1979 


The President today announced the 
appointment of John C. Rouillard, of La 
Mesa, Calif., to be a member of the Na- 
tional Advisory Council on Indian Edu- 
cation for a term expiring September 29, 
1981. 

Rouillard is chairman of the depart- 
ment of American Indian studies at San 
Diego State University. He is a member 
of the Santee Sioux and a former high 
school teacher. 
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National Cable Television 
Association 


Remarks and a Question-and-Answer Session 
by Satellite to the Annual Convention in Las 
Vegas, Nevada. May 23, 1979 


Tue Presipent. Thank you, Bob. It’s a 
real pleasure to join your meeting in Las 
Vegas this morning. In fact, I regret not 
being able to enjoy the city with you, es- 
pecially as I’m sure that some of you who 
are riding a better streak at the casinos 
than I am in the Congress. There are con- 
solations for you, of course. For one thing, 
the odds are, obviously, better where you 
are than they are with me in the Con- 
gress. For another, I can be sure that for 
every one of you who loses, I may gain a 
bigger supporter for my proposed im- 
provements in the welfare system. 

However, even though I’m not able to 
take the day off to relax with you there, 
we have more serious risks to face to- 
gether. Thanks to our cable and satellite 
technology, I’m able to meet with you 
here in the Map Room of the White 
House. Best of all, I can do more than 
just speak to you. We can have a discus- 
sion together, something that cable tele- 
vision can help make possible more often 
in the future throughout America, 
because our democracy is based on the 
premise that no matter how controversial 
and complex an issue may be, in the long 
run public discussion and debate will lead 
us to better decisions. That is what the 
founders of this Nation believed them- 
selves 200 years ago. That’s exactly how 
they hammered out the United States 
Constitution. They got together and they 
argued until they agreed. 


Their example was never more impor- 


tant. Today we are at the same time a 
prosperous, democratic nation at peace 
and a divided nation confronting the 
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serious and complicated problems of en- 
ergy, inflation, and even the possible 
threat of nuclear war. 

Your commitment and your help in 
making the discussion of these issues both 
wider and better focused is extremely im- 
portant. As the technology relating to 
problems—all the way from oil produc- 
tion to the monitoring of nuclear mis- 
siles—becomes so difficult, yours is the 
kind of communicating technology that 
our Nation’s founders would have wel- 
comed to help us conduct important na- 
tionwide debates. 

Cable television can help Americans 
understand that individual proposals such 
as the windfall profits tax, the wage and 
price standards, and even the SALT II 
treaty, are not final solutions to all our 
national problems, nor are they political 
spectator sports, nor are they points to be 
scored in some kind of game of playing 
the public opinion polls. But they are 
steps in the continuing search for common 
ground in our democracy’s attempt to 
deal with the horrors that could come 
with war or depression or a lack of fuel 
before these crippling events can occur. 

For example, we have an energy crisis 
in our country, a real energy crisis. Yet 
too few of our people and even fewer 
of our politicians are willing to face that 
reality. I proposed a windfall profits tax 
now on domestic oil production. It’s de- 
signed not only to keep oil companies 
from pocketing billions of dollars in un- 
earned excess profits but also to begin to 
work on new scientific and technological 
solutions that can do for energy what sat- 
ellites and cable are already doing for 
communications. 

Inflation is more difficult, be- 
cause, unlike oil, we can’t see it, we can’t 
store it, we can only feel it as it robs all 
of us—business, people who work in fac- 
tories, the elderly, the public. Who then is 
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to blame if we are all victims? Discussion, 
as we’re having this morning, can help 
us to realize that as each panicked sector 
tries to shove past another, tries to grab 
an advantage that’s selfish, it’s all of us 
who are robbing ourselves. This has to 
stop. We have to agree to stop it together. 

Above all, I want the American people 
to discuss the strategic arms limitation 
treaty that I intend to sign in Vienna, Aus- 
tria, next month, because it’s essential to 
our responsibility as a force for peace in a 
nuclear age; because it will make our 
world safer and our country more secure; 
because I deeply believe it’s the most vital 
step that we can take to preserve that 
most fundamental human right, the right 
that comes first in the Declaration of In- 
dependence, the right to live. 

I’m not here this morning just to sell 
SALT or to sell wage and price standards 
or to sell a windfall profits tax. I’m here 
to open the discussion with you and 
among you to get you involved in the 
free exchange of ideas. That’s the only 
way we can shape real solutions instead 
of just empty slogans for our complex 
problems. 

And now I'll be glad to take your 
questions. 

QUESTIONS 


STRATEGIC ARMS LIMITATION 


Mr. Scumipt. Thank you, Mr. Presi- 
dent. We have some cable operators here 
who would like to ask you a few ques- 
tions. The first questioner is Bill Daniels 
of Denver, Colorado. 

Q. Mr. 


Americans share with you a desire to end 


President, I believe most 
the threat of strategic weapons. My ques- 
tion is, however, how can we know with 
sufficient certainty that the Soviet Union 
is living up to its end of the bargain, es- 
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pecially after the loss of Iran as a listen- 
ing post? 

Tue Present. Well, in the first place, 
we've got 20 years’ experience with the 
most advanced national technical means 
to discern accurately what the Soviets are 
doing in the design, the testing, the pro- 
duction, and the deployment of nuclear 
weapons that are controlled under the 
SALT II agreements. This is a multi- 
faceted capability, depending on all kinds 
of intelligence, both technical electronics 
intelligence on the one hand and other 
forms as well. 

We are very secure in our belief that 
we do have adequate technical means to 
confirm the SALT agreement, not based 
on mutual trust, but based on our own 
ability, with or without the Iran monitor- 
ing stations. They were important. We’d 
like to have them back, or an adequate re- 
placement for them, but they’re just 
one element in an all-inclusive, com- 
plex, adequate means by which we can 
assure compliance with SALT. 

For instance, if the Soviets should de- 
cide to endanger the entire SALT process, 
to eliminate the advantages to them of the 
peaceful prospects to both nations brought 
about by detente and at the same time to 
endanger their own reputation in keeping 
the SALT process going and to go back to 
the cold war by trying to develop secretly 
a new missile, for instance, that’s for- 
bidden by SALT; not only would they 
have to go through the whole process of 
building it and getting a prototype model, 
but they would have to have at least 20 
different test flights of that missile before 
it could possibly be placed into production 
and then deployed. It’s inconceivable that 
they could go through this entire process 
without that process being detected. So, 
we are not relying upon the honesty of the 
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Soviets or trust in them, nor are they rely- 
ing on us for that same assurance. We’re 
relying on our own ability to monitor the 
Soviets’ compliance, and I am convinced, 
the technicians are convinced, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff are convinced, the Depart- 
ment of Defense is convinced that we do 
have adequate means to assure compli- 
ance by the Soviets with the SALT treaty 
that is proposed, as it has been for the last 
15 to 20 years with previous agreements. 
Q. Thank you, Mr. President. 


INFLATION 


Mr. Scumipt. We have another ques- 
tion here, Mr. President. May I introduce 
Frank Scarpa of Vineland, New Jersey? 

Q. Mr. President, it seems as if the old 
expression that the only thing certain in 
life is death and taxes needs to be ex- 
panded to add that inflation is another 
certainty. We’ve seen economic controls 
and guidelines come and go, and still infla- 
tion is at our throats. People point the 
finger of blame at Government spending, 
and the Government points a finger at 
private sector price increases. Sir, how do 
we stop blaming the other guy and stop 
this inflationary spiral? 

Tue PresmpeNT. Frank, one of the 
worst things that we can do is to look for 
a scapegoat or start blaming one another 
for a problem that’s been with us for more 
than 10 years. The average inflation rate, 
as a matter of fact, before I became Pres- 
ident, the last 3 years before I became 
President, was a little more than 8 per- 
cent. It’s something that’s been with us for 
a long time. 

There are no trick answers. There are 
no easy answers. Inflation is a growing 
problem not only for ourselves but for our 
very stable, very strong, economically 
prosperous allies throughout the Western 
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world. The best thing to do is to stick 
with the programs that we have initiated 
in the last 2% years. : 

Let me give you a few quick examples. 
One is we are eliminating excess paper- 
work and redtape and regulation from 
Government. We’ve cut down the paper- 
work burden already by 15 percent. We’re 
still working on it. We’re trying to deregu- 
late industries to let them be 
intensely competitive. 


more 


Most of you flew to Las Vegas, and I 
think anyone who’s been a constant air 
passenger, for instance, the last few years, 
will see the extreme advantages of the 
deregulation of the airline industry. We 
have saved air passengers about $2! bil- 
lion already by lowering prices, because 
there’s more intense competition now in 
domestic and foreign flights. 

I inherited, when I ran for President, 
for instance, a deficit in 1976 of $66 bil- 
lion in the Federal budget. I have set as 
one of my major goals to work toward a 
balanced Federal budget. We will, this 
coming year, in the budget that Congress 
is presently considering, slash that deficit 
between 55 and 60 percent already. And 
we can have good momentum and a good 
support now from the American people 
to balance the budget actually. 

In addition to that, we have established 
voluntary wage and price guidelines or 
standards. We are monitoring those com- 
pliance data very closely. We supervise 
with the greatest of attention the prices 
set, for instance, by the Fortune 500, the 
very largest corporations, and by an in- 
creasing number of middle-sized or even 
smaller corporations. There’s been re- 
markably good compliance. Almost all of 
the labor settlements the last year have 
been within our 7-percent guidelines, a 
few exceptions, but almost all of them 
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have complied although this is a volun- 
tary program. We’ve just got to stick to 
them. 

I have tried the best I could to increase 
exports, a major cause in the past of very 
serious inflationary pressures. We are set- 
ting records every year. For instance, in 
agricultural exports, we set one in ’77, 
another record last year. This year we'll 
have $27 billion in exports, a new record 
this year in cutting down our trade deficit. 

Eight or nine months ago, if you re- 
member, the headlines almost every day 
were about the value of the American dol- 
lar going down in international monetary 
trade. We have stabilized the American 
dollar, beginning last November. And 
now some of our allies who were com- 
plaining in the past about it being too 
weak, like Germany and Japan, are now 
complaining that the dollar is too strong. 

There are no magic answers. We’re go- 
ing to be faced with inflationary pressures 
for a long time. But the best thing that 
we can do is to stick to these programs 
that have begun and that are proven to be 
effective, to recognize that every Ameri- 
can must contribute. It’s not something 
that just business or just labor or just 
government can resolve. All of us are go- 
ing to have to do our best, cut down waste 
and cooperate. 

I don’t want to paint an overly rosy 
picture. For the next 2 or 3 months, we 
are going to have some serious adverse 
data coming forward about the inflation- 
ary trends. Food looks a little better. I 
think the general economy is slowing 
down somewhat. It’s going to get better 
in the near future, but we cannot aban- 
don a permanent commitment to control 
inflation because we have a temporary 
disappointment for a few months after it 
was initiated. We’re making good prog- 
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ress; we've got a lot more to go. Every- 
body’s got to work together. 


Q. Thank you, Mr. President. 
ENERGY 


Mr. Scumupt. With the final question, 
Mr. President, is our newly elected chair- 
man of the National Cable Television As- 
sociatian, Doug Dittrick, from Ridge- 
wood, New Jersey. 

Q. Mr. President, as you know, we are 
meeting in Las Vegas, an area particu- 
larly hard hit by the spreading shortage 
of gasoline that is now spreading through- 
out the country. Many of the attendees 
at our convention are now experiencing 
difficulty of easily and quickly being able 
to obtain gasoline. Why has this happened 
to us so suddenly? And what can we do as 
consumers, the oil companies, or govern- 
ment to help alleviate this problem? 

THE Present. Doug, it hasn’t hap- 
pened to us suddenly. I remember in 
1973, 1974, when I was a Governor, we 
were faced with the same problem. And 
nothing was done. Our Nation didn’t 
even attempt to develop a comprehensive 
energy policy to cut down on waste; to 
initiate conservation; to shift away from 
a heavy dependence on imported oil from 
the OPEC countries; to build up the use 
of American supplies of energy, particu- 
larly coal; and to shift toward new sup- 
plies of energy, like solar and other 
sources that would be more permanent. 

Over 2 years ago, if you remember, af- 
ter I’d only been in office for 90 days, we 
submitted to the Congress in April of 1977 
a comprehensive energy proposal. This 
was a difficult issue for Congress to ad- 
dress, because we’re not only the major 
consumers and the major wasters of oil 
in the whole world, we’re also one of the 
major producers of oil in the whole world. 
It’s a very narrowly divided issue in the 
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Congress and among the public. Although 
Congress did pass about 60 or 65 percent 
of the energy proposals that I put for- 
ward, the Congress did not pass a single 
act that dealt with oil. 

More recently, as the shortages have 
become more apparent, as the OPEC 
prices have continued to go up, I have 
gone back to the Congress and aid, 
“Would you please give me the authority 
to restrain purchases of gasoline, for in- 
stance, on certain days of the week, if the 
Governors in the individual States can- 
not handle it?” The Congress refused to 
give me this authority. I even asked for 
the right to restrain unnecessary lighting 
in buildings and billboards advertising. 
The Congress refused to give me this au- 
thority. More recently, I asked the Con- 
gress to give me the authority to develop 
a standby gas rationing plan that would 
only be implemented in case we have a 
severe shortage, which I hope we won't 
have. And it could only be implemented 
if the Congress and the President both 
agreed, at that time in the future, that it 
ought to be implemented. 

Again, because of excessive timidity, 
the Congress refused to act. The main 
problem is not just with the Congress. 
The American people have absolutely re- 
fused to accept a simple fact. We have an 
energy crisis. We have shortages of oil. 
The shortages are going to get worse in 
the future. We’re going to have less oil 
to burn, and we’re going to have to pay 
more for it. 

Now, that is not a politically popular 
thing to say, but it’s an actual fact. And 
the problem is that I’m afraid the Amer- 
ican people are not going to be convinced 
and, therefore, convince the Congress to 
take action—and we can deal with this 
problem if we act together—unless there 
is such a severe crisis with shortages that 
the American people are shocked enough 
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to finally say, “We have had enough, let’s 
act courageously; let’s start conserving; 
let’s start taxing the oil compahies with a 
windfall profits tax; let’s put that money 
into an energy security fund to emphasize 
conservation, to develop solar power, to 
increase the production of coal, to have 
more research and development, and to 
deal with the energy crisis.” 


We can solve it, but I cannot solve it by 
myself. And I’m not trying to put the 
blame on other people. But until all of 
you there, representing the television cable 
industry, and other leaders in our country 
can convince the viewers and the listeners 
of our Nation that we really have an 
energy problem and they’re going to have 
to induce Congress to act, until that hap- 
pens, we’re going to continue to have these 
shortages. 

The last thing I want to say is this: 
We're doing the best we can to allot a 
reduced supply of oil in a fair and equi- 
table way. We have got to build up reserve 
supplies of oil for the New England area, 
because 80 percent of the homes in New 
England are heated by oil. Over 80 per- 
cent of the oil they use up there is im- 
ported. 

We've got to have enough diesel oil to 
meet the planting season and the cultivat- 
ing season and the harvest season to pro- 
duce food for us. The same thing goes for 
fishermen. They’ve got to produce fish for 
us to eat. 

We have to have emergency supplies for 
defense needs—we are being very careful 
about that—and also for hospital, am- 
bulances and police and fire trucks, That 
means that when we do have a reduced 
supply of, say, 5 percent, and those manda- 
tory American users get their full allot- 
ment because all of us would suffer if 
they didn’t, it means that we have a lower 
percentage of gasoline to go to the average 
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consumer going to and from work or going 
to and from a shopping trip. 

When you go out on the streets either 
in Las Vegas or wherever you might have 
as a home, count the number of cars going 
to and from work that only have one per- 
son in them. Look at the trains going by 
that are almost empty, look at the rapid 
transit systems going by with buses almost 
empty, ask how many people eliminate 
completely unnecessary trips to the local 
supermarkets. And you'll see that so far, 
the American people have not faced a 
sheer fact that we have an energy short- 
age that is going to get worse in the future 
unless we act together. 

In inflation and in energy, there’s a 
tendency on the part of us to escape re- 
sponsibility for taking our own actions by 
looking for someone else to blame for the 
problem. 

I think your questions have been superb. 
I think they’ve emphasized three major 
challenges that I face—peace, the control 
of nuclear weapons, energy, and inflation. 
And there’s no way that I can solve these 
problems as your elected President unless 
the American people are aroused enough 
and patriotic enough and unselfish enough 
to work together to solve them. Govern- 
ment can’t do it. It has got to be done 
with the initiative coming and the support 
coming from the people of this country. 

Thank you very much, 

Q. Thank you, Mr. President. 

Mr. Scumipt. Mr. President, is there 
anything you’d like to say in closing? 

Tue Present. Bob, I would like to 
say how much I appreciate this opportu- 
nity. And, as you pointed out, it’s the first, 
so far as I know, in the history of our 
Nation whereby an opportunity is granted 
for a President to talk to a large and im- 
portant group in our American societal 
structure and to have the response given 
back, both with applause and questions, 
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where a President can learn at the same 
time with the full video coverage. And I 
hope that the listeners here will appreciate 
the technological advances that have been 
made in the cable television industry and 
also will see this as a means by which the 
American people can influence govern- 
ment, both the Congress and the Presi- 
dent, to do an even better job. That’s what 
we want to do, and with your help, I’m 
sure we can do that and make our great 
Nation an even greater Nation in the 
future. 
Thank you very much. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 12:30 p.m. in 
the Map Room at the White Hoyse. Bob 
Schmidt is president of the association. 


Welfare Reform Legislation 


Message to the Congress. May 23, 1979 
To the Congress of the United States: 

I am submitting today my Welfare Re- 
form program in two bills: the Social Wel- 
fare Reform Amendments of 1979 and 
the Work and Training Opportunities 
\ct of 1979. Enactment of these proposals 
will be an important step in addressing the 
key failings of the present welfare sys- 
tem—promoting efficiency, improving in- 
centives and opportunities to work, and 
substantially improving the incomes of 
millions of poor people. 

For too many years, we have lived with 
a welfare system universally recognized to 
be inadequate and ineffective. It is a 
crazy-quilt patchwork system stitched to- 
gether over decades without direction or 
design. It should offer opportunity, but 
often breeds dependency. It should en- 
courage and reward useful work, but often 
penalizes those who find jobs. 

The guiding principles of my proposals 
are simple: those who can work should: 
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and there should be adequate support for 
those who cannot. 

The legislation I am submitting today 
will: 

—redirect our welfare system towards 
employment wherever possible, and 
provide training and jobs to break 
the cycle of poverty; 

—help secure stable employment with 
an adequate income for millions of 
low-income families; 

-save hundreds of millions of dollars 
each year by reducing waste, fraud, 
and error through tightened and 
streamlined administration; 

-remove major inequities in the pres- 
ent welfare system and redirect as- 
sistance to those most in need and 
least able to help themselves. 

In my campaign I pledged to work for 
welfare reform. The need for reform is no 
less serious now. I urge Congress to act 
promptly on this critically important so- 
cial legislation. The need for action is 
clear: 

The present system is both inadequate 
and unacceptably unfair. Despite major 
efforts at all levels of government in the 
last twenty years, millions of American 
families throughout the U:S. still live in 
poverty. Moreover, under the present sys- 
tem assistance to needy households varies 
widely from state to state. Welfare bene- 
fits, including both food stamps and cash 
assistance, range from 49 percent to 96 
percent of the poverty level. For example, 
current combined benefits in Mississippi 
for a family of four are $3,540 per year, 
while a poor family in Vermont receives 
$6,540. Twenty-four states have chosen 
not to provide Federally-supported cash 
benefits to two-parent families, 
twenty-six do provide such assistance. 


while 


Many technical provisions of current 
law are inequitable or unnecessarily re- 
strictive. For example: 
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—In those states which have adopted 
two-parent coverage, the family suddenly 
loses all benefits when the family bread- 
winner begins to work more than 100 
hours a month. For a minimum wage 
earner that is only $290 per month. Yet 
a higher wage earner can earn more in 100 
hours while retaining welfare benefits. 

—A family which has been receiving 
public assistance and then starts to work, 
can continue receiving assistance even 
though their earnings may be higher than 
those of low-income families who are 
working but have never been on public 
assistance. 

The present system is cumbersome and 
needlessly difficult to administer. For 
example: 

—Recipients who work are required to 
submit detailed lists of work-related ex- 
penses—which must then be used to cal- 
culate benefits. This is burdensome to the 
recipient and the system, and invites errors 
and fraud. 

—The basic Federal welfare program 
and the food stamp program currently 
have different definitions of income and 
assets, although the same state offices usu- 
ally administer both programs, and al- 
though welfare recipients are almost 
always eligible for food stamps as well. 

This new legislation makes a number 
of important program simplifications and 
adopts measures to reduce error and 
abuse. Savings from reduced errors in the 
first full year of implementation will be 
about $300 million. This is in addition to 
the Administration’s present efforts in 
child support enforcement and error re- 
duction, which will yield savings of over 
$800 million in the coming year. 





The present system provides insuffi- 
cient opportunities for families to move 
off cash assistance and into productive 
jobs. The great majority of family heads 
receiving cash assistance want to work. 
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Most of the poor who are able to work do 
in fact work, but usually in low paying 
and sporadic jobs. In 1977, more than 
three-fifths of the 3.8 million families with 
children with incomes below the official 
poverty line had either a part-time or a 
full-time worker. Over a million of these 
families were headed by women, most of 
whom supplemented their meager earn- 
ings with welfare. Yet, only one-fifth of 
these working poor families had a worker 
who was able to find a full-time, year- 
round job. In addition, almost three mil- 
lion other families with children live close 
to the poverty line despite the efforts of 
one or more family workers. 

Even in a period of austerity and fiscal 
stringency, our Nation cannot afford to 
ignore its most pressing needs and its most 
needy. We must do what we can as soon 
as we Can. 

The legislation I am submitting today 
will help to meet the most pressing prob- 
lems of our welfare system in the follow- 
ing ways: 

© increase employment and training 
opportunities. Those who are expected to 
work will be required to do so if a suit- 
able job is available. In addition, my pro- 
posed new legislation will assure partici- 
pation in a structured job search effort, 
add resources for training and—for those 
for whom a private job cannot be found— 
seek to provide a public sector work op- 
portunity. There will be over 620,000 
work and training opportunities for wel- 
fare eligibles including 400,000 newly 
funded public service employment and 
training slots. The program is structured 
to assure that required work will always 
pay more than welfare. Subsidized public 
sector jobs will only be available to those 
who have completed a rigorous search for 
private work. Thus, individuals will have 
substantial opportunity and incentive as 
well as a requirement to move from wel- 
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fare to work. And the legislation assures 
that states will have substantial incentives 
to join in the effort to move individuals 
from welfare to work. 

* improve the fairness and adequacy 
of welfare cash assistance to needy fami- 
lies with children by: 

—establishing a national minimum 
benefit (for AFDC and food stamp bene- 
fits combined) at 65% of poverty, raising 
benefits to 800,000 people in the 13 low- 
est benefit states; mandating coverage of 
two-parent families in the 24 states 
which now lack this coverage; and sim- 
plifying the benefit computation and 
eliminating several sources of inequity in 
the current system. 

* improve welfare administration by 
aligning definitions in the Aid to Fami- 
lies with Dependent Children (AFDC) 
and food stamps programs, standardizing 
certain deductions that are now itemized, 
tightening eligibility determinations, and 
building upon HEW’s program of anti- 
fraud, anti-waste efforts. Furthermore, 
food stamps will be cashed out for a por- 
tion of the needy aged, blind and disabled 
population receiving Supplemental Secu- 
rity Income (SSI). This step towards pro- 
gram consolidation will extend benefits to 
needy individuals who are eligible but do 
not currently participate in the food 
stamp program, and simplify the welfare 
system for recipients and administrators. 

© expand the earned income tax credit 
to provide greater assistance to low-in- 
come working families and _ provide 
greater incentives to take private sector 
jobs. 

* provide fiscal relief to state and local 
governments. 

These two bills will increase the in- 
comes of 2.3 million families, or nearly 
6.5 million people. They will remove from 
poverty 800,000 families, or 2.2 million 
people. They will achieve important gains 
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in reducing error and waste. Their cost— 
$5.7 billion when fully implemented in 
FY 1982—is included in the Administra- 
tion’s budget projections submitted to 
Congress last January and fully consistent 
with a prudent budget policy. 

It is rare that the President and Con- 
gress are given the opportunity to work 
together on legislation that does so much 
to benefit so many of the most needy. 

I recognize that welfare reform is a dif- 
ficult undertaking. No legislative struggle 
in the last decade has provided so much 
hopeful rhetoric or so much disappoint- 
ment and frustration. We have spent sev- 
eral months in quiet, detailed consulta- 
tions working to develop a package which 
I hope provides a basis for a legislative 
consensus. 

I urge the Congress to cap a decade of 
debate on welfare reform with action. 
America’s people, particularly her poor, 
have waited long enough for important 
progress in this area. A society like ours 
must be judged by what we do for the 
most needy in our midst. America must 
meet this challenge. Congress can make 
an important contribution by enacting 
the proposals I am making today. 

Jimmy CarTER 
The White House, 
May 23, 1979. 


Foreign Intelligence Electronic 
Surveillance 
Executive Order 12139. May 23, 1979 


By the authority vested in me as Pres- 
ident by Sections 102 and 104 of the For- 
eign Intelligence Surveillance Act of 1978 
(50 U.S.C. 1802 and 1804), in order to 
provide as set forth in that Act for the 
authorization of electronic surveillance 
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for foreign intelligence purposes, it is 
hereby ordered as follows: 

1-101. Pursuant to Section 102(a) (1) 
of the Foreign Intelligence Surveillance 
Act of 1978 (50 U.S.C. 1802(a) ), the At- 
torney General is authorized to approve 
electronic surveillance to acquire foreign 
intelligence information without a court 
order, but only if the Attorney General 
makes the certifications required by that 
Section. 

1-102. Pursuant to Section 102(b) of 
the Foreign Intelligence Act of 1978 (50 
U.S.C. 1802(b) ), the Attorney General is 
authorized to approve applications to the 
court having jurisdiction under Section 
103 of that Act to obtain orders for elec- 
tronic surveillance for the purpose of ob- 
taining foreign intelligence information. 

1-103. Pursuant to Section 104(a) 
(7) of the Foreign Intelligence Surveil- 
lance Act of 1978 (50 U.S.C. 1804(a) 
(7)), the following officials, each of 
whom is employed in the area of national 
security or defense, is designated to make 
the certifications required by Section 104 
(a) (7) of the Act in support of applica- 
tions to conduct electronic surveillance: 

(a) Secretary of State. 

(b) Secretary of Defense. 

(c) Director of Central Intelligence. 

(d) Director of the Federal Bureau of 

Investigation. 


(e) Deputy Secretary of State. 

(f) Deputy Secretary of Defense. 

(g) Deputy Director of Central Intel- 
ligence. 


None of the above officials, nor anyone 
officially acting in that capacity, may ex- 
ercise the authority to make the above 
certifications, unless that official has been 
appointed by the President with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate. 


1-104. Section 2-202 of Executive 
Order No. 12036 is amended by inserting 
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the following at the end of that section: 
“Any electronic surveillance, as defined 
in the Foreign Intelligence Surveillance 
Act of 1978, shall be conducted in accord- 
ance with that Act as well as this Order.”’. 

1-105. Section 2-203 of Executive 
Order No. 12036 is amended by inserting 
the following at the end of that section: 
“Any monitoring which constitutes elec- 
tronic surveillance as defined in the For- 
eign Intelligence Surveillance Act of 1978 
shall be conducted in accordance with 
that Act as well as this Order.”. 

Jimmy CarTER 

The White House, 

May 23, 1979. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
3:30 p.m., May 23, 1979] 


Sunset Legislation 


Statement by the President. May 23, 1979 

The House Rules Committee today 
holds important hearings on sunset legisla- 
tion. 


The leading sunset bill, H.R. 2, will 
double the proportion of the Federal 
budget that is subject to periodic review. 
It will ensure that we take a hard look at 
most Federal programs at least once a 
decade. Based on those reviews, inefficient 
and outmoded programs will be changed 
or eliminated. To assure that the process 
works, programs will be terminated un- 
less affirmatively reenacted. 


Too many Federal programs have been 
allowed to continue indefinitely, without 
examining whether they are accomplish- 
ing what they were meant to do, The 
country’s needs and priorities change, and 
we must assure that Government pro- 
grams change with them. Along with civil 
service reform, reorganization, zero-based 
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budgeting, and regulatory reform, sunset 
will help make the Government more effi- 
cient, more economical, and more respon- 
sive. That is why I have long supported 
the sunset approach. 

In addition, H.R. 2 provides for sunset 
reviews for tax expenditures, and I sup- 
port that provision. Tax expenditures total 
over $150 billion. These programs involve 
spending money for social goals, and they 
need regular reviews just as much as direct 
spending programs. 

Sunset is a vital tool for controlling the 
Federal deficit. I congratulate Representa- 
tives Blanchard, Gephardt, and Mineta 
for sponsoring H.R. 2, and I congratulate 
Chairmen Bolling and Long and Con- 
gressman Derrick for the careful study 
they are giving to this bill and related 
proposals. I urge the Congress to move 
forward this year. 


President’s Export Council 
Appointment of 27 Members. May 24, 1979 


The President today announced the 
appointment of 27 persons as members of 
the President's Export Council. They are: 


Joun W. BarrinGER, assistant to the president 
of L. T. Barringer & Co., a Memphis cotton 
merchant company, and owner of a cattle 
and cow-cropping farm in north Mississippi; 

Joun Woop Brooks, chairman of the board 
and chief executive officer of Celanese Corp. 
in New York City; 

Morris M. Bryan, Jr., president of Jefferson 
Mills, Inc., in Jefferson, Ga. ; 

Georce D. BussBege, Governor of Georgia; 

Emite R. Bussizre, a Manchester, N.H., at- 
torney and currently a member of this 
Council; 

Wixson P. Cannon, Jr., chairman of the board 
and chief executive officer of the Bank of 
Hawaii in Honolulu; 

D. L. Commons, chief executive officer of Nato- 
mas Co. in San Francisco; 

Rosert Dickey III, chairman and chief execu- 
tive officer of Dravo Corp. in Pittsburgh; 
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Joun Norman Errerson, chancellor of the 
Center for Agricultural Sciences and Rural 
Development at Louisiana State University; 

KENNETH ALLEN GiBSON, mayor of Newark; 

Harry E. Goutp, Jr., chairman of the board 
and chief executive officer of Gould Paper 
Corp. in New York City; 

Pat GREATHOUSE, vice president of the United 
Auto Workers and cochairman of the UAW’s 
International Affairs Department; 

Paut HAtt, president of the Seafarers Inter- 
national Union of North America (also ap- 
pointed Vice Chairman of the Council) ; 

RecinaLp H. Jones, chairman of the board 
and chief executive officer of General Elec- 
tric (also appointed Chairman of the Coun- 
cil) ; 

P. Scorr Linper, chief executive officer of Lin- 
der Industrial Machinery Co. in Lakeland, 
Fla. ; 

J. Pauw Lyet, chairman and chief executive 
officer of Sperry Rand Corp. in New York 
City; 

Joyce DANNEN MILLER, vice president and 
director of social services of the Amalga- 
mated Clothing & Textile Workers Union; 

Jun Mort, a Los Angeles attorney and mem- 
ber of the Los Angeles Board of Harbor 
Commissioners ; 

HELEN Ewinc NE son, of Mill Valley, Calif., 
president of the Consumer Research Foun- 
dation ; 

James B. Pearson, a Washington attorney 
and former U.S. Senator from Kansas; 

Tony G. Reyes, of Houston, Tex., president 
and chairman of the board of A-M Cargo, 
Inc. ; 

Rutu ScHvELer, president of Schueler & Co., 
in New York, an international supplier of 
medical and scientific products ; 

Herta LANDE SEIDMAN, deputy commissioner 
of the New York State Department of Com- 
merce ; 

Mark SHEPHERD, Jr., of Dallas, Tex., 
chairman of the board and chief executive 
officer of Texas Instruments Inc. ; 

Maurice SONNENBERG, of New York City, an 
investment consultant on industrial develop- 
ment and international trade; 

RoseMary TomicH, of Pasadena, Calif., owner 
of cattle feeding and livestock brokerage 
operations ; 

C. Wiiuiam Verity, Jr., chairman of the 
board and chief executive officer of Armco, 
Inc. 
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The President’s Export Council also in- 
cludes: 

—three Members of the “Senate, ap- 
pointed by the President of the Senate. 
They are Senators Jacob Javits, Harrison 
A. Williams, Jr., and Adlai E. Stevenson. 

—three Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, appointed by the Speaker. 
They are Representatives Dan Rosten- 
kowski, Thomas S. Foley, and Bill 
Alexander. 

—the Department heads, or their rep- 
resentatives, of the Department of State, 
Treasury, Agriculture, Commerce, Labor, 
the Office of the Special Representative 
for Trade Negotiations, and the Export- 
Import Bank of the United States. 


President’s Export Council 


Remarks at the Swearing In of the Chairman 
and Members. May 24, 1979 


This morning I’ve spent probably 2 or 
3 hours dealing with economic problems 
that face our Nation, primarily based upon 
international economic circumstances. I 
doubt if many Americans recognize the 
rapidly increasing importance of exports 
to the United States. 

Just a few years ago we were almost 
independent of foreign trade, except for 
a few rare metals or other items which 
we were required to either import or to 
produce ourselves under very difficult cir- 
cumstances. But that situation has 
changed dramatically. We’ve become 
much more heavily dependent upon im- 
ports. And we have seen, in a very bene- 
ficial way, a substantial portion of Ameri- 
can productivity oriented toward the ex- 
porting of American products. 

One out of every eight jobs in our coun- 
try is now devoted to the manufacture and 
transportation of items to be exported. 
One out of every four acres of farmland 
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in our country is now devoted to the pro- 
duction of food and fiber which will be 
exported. So, this is a very important de- 
velopment in the history of our Nation, 
economically speaking, and the trend that 
I’ve just described so briefly is accelerat- 
ing. 

The challenge is going to be even 
greater in the future; and, commensu- 
rately, the opportunities are going to be 
even greater in the future. 

This Export Council is a major step 
in the right direction. Under the chair- 
manship of Reg Jones, helped ably by 
Paul Hall, Seafarers Union, and with the 
broad representation, including Gover- 
nor Busbee and distinguished members of 
both governments at all levels, and, the 
private industry, labor and business, con- 
sumers, I think I'll have an excellent ave- 
nue to make sure that we speak with a co- 
herent voice and that plans are made pro- 
ductively for our country. 

The Export Council can explain to in- 
terested private citizens and others, both 
here in our country and overseas, the 
policies of our Government, what we are 
trying to accomplish. At the same time, 
they will be a counsel for me, to give me 
advice and to let the Congress and all 
members of my own administration know 
how we can do a better job as we face this 
tremendous challenge in the future. 

We’ve made some progress. This time 
last year, this time 8 or 9 months ago, the 
constant headline—almost every day, and 
I flinched when I read it—was that the 
American dollar was under attack when 
there was a problem with the Mideast or 
OPEC oil or a disturbance in Lebanon or 
when the Japanese trade agreements were 
in doubt, immediately the dollar went 
down. Every time gold went up, the dol- 
lar went down. Every time anything hap- 
pened, the dollar went down. And I think 
that because we took strong action, the 
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dollar has been very stable ever since the 
lst of November. 

This has helped us, and I think we are 
all grateful for this progress. But there can 
be no permanent stability for the dollar or 
for the international monetary system un- 
less we are able to alleviate our very serious 
adverse trade balance. Because of various 
circumstances, which I won’t try to out- 
line this morning because of the press of 
time, we will reduce our negative trade 
balance this year about $10 billion com- 
pared to last year. It would be better than 
this if we weren’t having an unanticipated 
sharp increase in OPEC oil prices. 

But I think that one of the things we 
can do to compensate for this or other 
threatening developments is to dramati- 
cally increase the level of exports from our 
country to foreign nations. This will be a 
major factor in cutting down on inflation. 
It'll provide new jobs for our people; it'll 
give a new spirit of cooperation that might 
redound to our political benefit; it'll help 
to maintain peace around the world; it'll 
provide more harmony within our own 
country between labor and business, be- 
tween the private sector and Government. 
The advantages are overwhelming, and 
the disadvantages are very few. 

When I came into office, the so-called 
Tokyo Round of the multilateral trade 
negotiations were in a dormant stage or 
worse. I think there was a sense of hope- 
lessness when I met with the other West- 
ern democratic leaders in London 2 years 
ago and Bonn, Gemany, a year ago, that 
nothing could be done. Under the superb 
leadership of Robert Strauss, we have now 
concluded agreements which are of great 
benefit to Americans. 

The top legislative priority for me this 
year in international economics will be 
the early ratification of the multilateral 
trade negotiations by the Congress. We’re 
trying to work out agreements with the 
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congressional leaders so that this will not 
be delayed. And I want to be sure that 
when this obvious advantage to American 
exporters is consummated into law, that 
our American producers are ready to take 
advantage of it. 

Obstacles to American goods going 
overseas will be removed or drastically 
reduced, and some of the abuses that have 
been prevalent in imports from foreign 
countries will also be substantially elimi- 
nated. And we must be ready to take ad- 
vantage of this good opportunity. 

The last point I want to make to this 
group, who are so interested and so com- 
petent and who'll play such a major role 
in the future, is that the Export Adminis- 
stration Act will be renewed this year. 
There’s been a great deal of controversy 
about this act. What we want to have is 
sure and prompt export licensing com- 
bined with an adequate reserve authority 
for the President to protect our national 
security. And the balancing of these two 
items is one that I feel sure can be better 
assured because of the new Export Coun- 
cil that’s being established this morning. 

I want to thank all the members who 
have expressed your willingness to serve. 
I think from my brief remarks you can 
see the breadth of responsibility which 
will now be on your shoulders. I welcome 
a chance to form this new partnership. 
It'll take part of the burdens off me, and 
I think it will eliminate future problems 
that we might otherwise have had to face 
because of a lack of planning and coop- 
eration. It'll help to alleviate the prob- 
lems that we now face and it'll make it 
possible for us in the future to demon- 
strate, through vigorous action, that the 
free enterprise system of the United States 
is the best economic system on Earth. 

Thank you very much. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 11:28 a.m. in 
the Roosevelt Room at the White House. 
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Diesel Fuel Shortages 


Announcement of Meeting on Federal-State 
Cooperation To Resolve Supply” Problems. 
May 24, 1979 


The President today announced that he 
is sending a team of top officials from 
several Federal agencies to Kansas City 
tomorrow to meet with Midwestern Gov- 
ernors and their representatives about die- 
sel fuel shortage problems. 

Agriculture is one of the sectors of the 
economy most seriously affected by the 
current energy shortage. It is particularly 
vulnerable to disruptions of supply be- 
cause of its complex and far-ranging dis- 
tribution system, and because of the criti- 
cal importance of timing in its need for 
fuel, especially in the planting and har- 
vesting of crops. Delays in planting due to 
an unusually wet spring in many parts of 
the country have further aggravated the 
situation by compressing the period of 
time during which plantings must be 
completed. 

The President is strongly committed to 
meeting 100 percent of farmers’ needs for 
diesel fuel. He has directed the Depart- 
ment of Energy to begin a mandatory al- 
location of diesel fuel to meet farmers’ 
spring planting requirements. At the sam’ 
time, the Department requested com- 
ments on establishing additional manda- 
tory allocation priorities for mass transit 
systems. 

The President has also instructed the 
Secretaries of Energy, Agriculture, and 
Transportation to work jointly with the 
States to meet farm diesel requirements 
with minimal disruptions. On Wednesday 
and Thursday of this week, these Depart- 
ments sent a team to several Midwestern 
States to establish clear and explicit pro- 
cedures for rapid implementation of the 
mandatory allocation program. 

Yesterday the President met with Sen- 
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ators from several farm States to get their 
viewpoints and suggestions and to outline 
the actions already underway. Following 
that meeting, the President directed Dep- 
uty Secretary of Agriculture Jim Williams 
and senior officials of DOE and DOT to 
meet Friday in Kansas City with Gover- 
nors or their senior agriculture and energy 
advisors from a 10-State area to exchange 
information and to work out mutual 
problems in meeting the diesel fuel short- 
age during the critical planting period. 
The Federal interagency group will also 
meet with major fuel suppliers for the 
region while in Kansas City. 

In addition, at the President’s direc- 
tion, DOE, USDA, and DOT are imme- 
diately assigning staff to the State energy 
offices, as needed, to assist in resolving 
diesel supply problems. 

In his meeting with the farm State Sen- 
ators, the President emphasized that mid- 
dle distillate supplies are extremely tight. 
He also pointed out that, while we must 
immediately address the middle distillate 
requirements of agricultural production, 
we must also begin to increase inventories 
in order to meet diesel needs in transpor- 
tation as well as home heating fuel re- 
quirements for next fall and winter. 

The President also observed that we 
can avoid serious disruptions to our peo- 
ple and to the economy only if there is full 
realization of the energy problem and 
broad-based cooperation in dealing with 
it. 

The President noted that the diesel al- 
location program will work only if every- 
one, including farmers, uses restraint to 
make it work. For example, the program 
should not be used to top off farm storage 
tanks. Unless farmers and suppliers re- 
sort to the program only to meet actual 
requirements, the system will be over- 
loaded and unable to respond to immedi- 
ate fuel needs. 
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Sugars, Sirups, and Molasses 
Imports 
Proclamation 4663. May 24, 1979 


AMENDMENT OF PROCLAMATION No. 4610 
REGARDING THE ALLOCATION OF QuUO- 
TAS ON CERTAIN SUGARS, SIRUPS, AND 
MOLASSES 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


1. By Proclamation No. 4610 of No- 
vember 30, 1978, I modified Headnote 3 
of Subpart A, Part 10, Schedule 1 of the 
Tariff Schedule of the United States (19 
U.S.C. 1202, hereinafter referred to as 
“TSUS”). The proclamation was de- 
signed substantially to bring the United 
States into conformity with certain provi- 
sions of the International Sugar Agree- 
ment, 1977, which the United States is 
applying provisionally, by allocating a 
large portion of the sugar import quota 
to certain named countries which at the 
time of the issuance of the proclamation 
were parties or provisional parties to the 
International Sugar Agreement. 

2. Taking into account the factors cited 
in Proclamation No. 4610, and in order 
to enable additional countries which have 
become or may decide to become parties 
or provisional parties to the International 
Sugar Agreement to share currently in the 
import quota set aside in Proclamation 
No. 4610 for the parties to the Interna- 
tional Sugar Agreement, I find it appro- 
priate to amend that proclamation by 
authorizing the Secretary of State to al- 
locate the sugar quota among supplying 
countries or areas to the extent necessary 
to conform with the provisions of the In- 
ternational Sugar Agreement, 1977. I find 
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that the amendment hereinafter pro- 
claimed is in conformity with the Inter- 
national Sugar Agreement, 1977, and that 
it gives, as provided for in Headnote 2, of 
Subpart A, Part 10, Schedule 1 of the 
TSUS, due consideration to the interests 
in the United States sugar market of 
domestic producers and materially af- 
fected contracting parties to the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 

Now, THererore, I, Jimmy Carter, 
President of the United States of America, 
acting under the authority vested in me 
by the Constitution and statutes, includ- 
ing section 201 of the Trade Expansion 
Act of 1962, and in conformity with 
Headnote 2 of Subpart A, Part 10, Sche- 
dule 1 of TSUS, do hereby proclaim: 

A. The first paragraph of Headnote 3 
of Subpart A, Part 10, Schedule 1 of the 
TSUS is modified by substituting for the 
second sentence of that paragraph the 
following: 

“This quantity shall be allocated among 
supplying countries or areas to the extent 
necessary to conform with the provisions 
of the International Sugar Agreement, 
1977, by the Secretary of State or his 
designee, after appropriate consultations 
with the Secretary of Agriculture and the 
Special Trade Representative. The Secre- 
tary of State or his designee shall inform 
the Commissioner of Customs of such allo- 
cation, which shall be published in the 
FEDERAL REGISTER. 

B. The provisions of this proclamation 
shall become effective with respect to 
articles entered, or withdrawn from ware- 
house, for consumption on the day follow- 
ing the publication in the Feperat Rec- 
ISTER of the first allocation made pur- 
suant to this proclamation, except that 
articles which were released under the 
provisions of section 448(b) of the Tariff 


Act of 1931 (19 U.S.C. 1448(b)) prior 
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to such date shall not be denied entry. 
In Witness Wuereor, I have here- 
unto set my hand this twenty*fourth day 
of May, in the year of our Lord nineteen 
hundred seventy-nine, and of the Inde- 
pendence of the United States of America 
the two hundred and third. 
Jimmy CarTER 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
10:20 a.m., May 25, 1979] 


The Budget 


Statement on Congressional Action 
Approving the First Budget 
Resolution. May 24, 1979 


The budget I presented to Congress in 
January restricted Federal spending and 
reduced the deficit for fiscal year 1980 
to less than $30 billion, well under half 
of what it was when I ran for election. 
At the time, I said: “This policy of re- 
straint is not « casual one. It is an imper- 
ative if we are to overcome the threat of 
accelerating inflation.” 

The Congress, in approving the first 
budget resolution, has joined the admin- 
istration in recognizing the urgency of 
fiscal restraint, while still providing for 
critical national needs. I congratulate the 
Congress and, in particular, Chairmen 
Muskie and Giaimo, who cuided the reso- 
lution through their respective Houses. 


National Commission on 
Employment Policy 


Appointment of Nine Members. 
May 25, 1979 


The President today announced the 
appointment of nine persons as members 
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of the National Commission on Employ- 
ment Policy. 


This Commission was created last Oc- 
tober by Public Law 95-524 to advise the 
President and Congress on national em- 
ployment and training issues. 

The members appointed today are: 


Micuaet J. DuxKakis, of Brookline, Mass., di- 
rector of intergovernmental studies at Har- 
vard University’s Kennedy School of 
Government and former Governor of Mas- 
sachusetts ; 

Roy R. Escarceca, of Hacienda Heights, 
Calif., vice president for the social services 
division of The East Los Angeles Commu- 
nity Union, where he is responsible for the 
implementation of a $1 million grant from 
the California Employment Development 
Department ; 

Patsy L. FryMan, of Fairfax, Va., assistant to 
the president of the Communications Work- 
ers of America, AFL-CIO; 

Ext Grinzperc, the A. Barton Hepburn pro- 
fessor of economics at Columbia University’s 
Graduate School of Business and director of 
the Conservation of Human Resources Proj- 
ect. Ginzburg was Chairman of the National 
Commission for Manpower Policy, the pred- 
ecessor of this Commission. He has also been 
designated Chairman of this Commission; 

GeorceE L. JeENxKiNs, of Columbus, Ohio, an 
attorney and former assistant attorney gen- 
eral of Ohio; 

Sam Lena, of Tucson, Ariz., owner of a retail 
package liquor store, and a former Arizona 
State senator and State representative; 

Rutu Love, superintendent of the Oakland 
(California) Unified School District and for- 
mer director of HEW’s Right to Read Effort; 

AusTIN P. SULLIVAN, Jr., of Wayzata, Minn., 
vice president for government and commu- 
nity relations of General Mills and chairman 
of the Minnesota Governor’s Council on Em- 
ployment and Training; 

Juuius B. THrower, of Mobile, Ala., director 
of admission and previously director veterans 
affairs at S. D. Bishop State Junior College 
and vice chairman of the American Associa- 
tion of Minority Veterans Program Admin- 
istrators. 
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Democratic National 
Committee 


Remarks at the Committee’s Spring 
Meeting. May 25,1979 


Tue Presipent. Coleman said that was 
a good poll. 

I would have been here a little earlier, 
but my- carpool late. [Laughter] 
When I arrived, I noticed that my free 
parking place had been taken 
[Laughter] 

We have some problems in our coun- 
try. One of them is energy. I told the Con- 
gress today 


was 


away. 


they’re going home on recess, 
leaving Washington, that I could guaran- 
tee them enough gasoline to get home. 
[Laughter] Now, the trip back—{laugh- 
ter|—we will have to look into that. May- 
be John White, our great chairman, can 
assess the advisability of a nationwide ap- 
plication of the killer 
[Laughter] 


bee program. 

I didn’t come here to announce, and I 
didn’t come here to outline past achieve- 
ments. I want to speak to you this morn- 
ing in kind of a rare way for a politician, 
for a President speaking to his own party 
leaders and his own personal friends. 

I intend to answer questions in a few 
minutes, but first, I want to talk to you 
about the responsibility that we share as 
leaders of the Democratic Party. We won 
a great victory together in 1976, but the 
words which Adlai Stevenson used at the 
Democratic Convention still prey on my 
mind. He said, “Even more important 
than winning an election is governing the 
Nation. When the tumult and the shout- 
ing die,” he said, “there is the stark reality 
of responsibility in an hour of history.” 

The responsibility for governing this 
Nation We 


fought for it, and we won this privilege, 


belongs to us Democrats. 


and the American people now are looking 
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closely to see how we discharge this re- 
sponsibility. Some of that responsibility is 
very pleasant, very enjoyable, but some of 
it is very difficult. You can inventory what 
we’ve already done—in cities, in jobs, 
world peace. 

But at times like these, it’s not ade- 
quate, even when Democratic leaders as- 
semble, just to inventory what we have 
done. The challenge is to look at now, 
and the challenge is to look to the future 
and not to sit here and congratulate one 
another when our Nation still faces 
troubled times. 

In times like these, we must make de- 
cisions to deal with those problems, to 
answer those questions in a way that is not 
always easy and that’s not always popular. 

The Founders of our Nation wondered 
whether a government of free people 
could rise above narrow, sectional inter- 
ests in times of crisis and work for the 
good of the whole country. That is exactly 
the challenge that we face today. 

The American people are disturbed, the 
American people are doubtful, the Amer- 
ican people are uncertain about the fu- 
ture, the American people do not have 
automatic trust in you or me or other 
Democratic officials. 

Too many Americans today are watch- 
ing the spectacle of politicians grappling 
with the complex problems, for instance, 
of energy and inflation. They see the 
demagoguery and they see political timid- 
ity and they wonder if we who are in office 
are equal to the challenge. 

The American people are looking to us 
for honest answers—not false claims, not 
evasiveness, not politics as usual—but 
they look to us for clear leadership. What 
they often see here in Washington and 
elsewhere around the country is a system 
of government which we love and which 
we are sworn to protect which seems in- 
capable of action. They see a Congress 
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twisted and pulled in every direction by 
hundreds of well-financed and powerful 
special interests. They see every.extreme 
position imaginable defended to the last 
breath, almost, to the last vote, by one 
unyielding powerful group or another. 
They often see a balanced and fair ap- 
proach that demands sacrifice, a little sac- 
rifice from everyone, abandoned like an 
orphan without support and without 
friends. Often they see paralysis, stagna- 
tion, and drift. The American people 
don’t like it and neither do I. 

This country was not founded by people 
who said, “Me first, me last, and always.” 
We've not prevailed as a free people in 
the face of challenge and crisis for more 
than two centuries by practicing the poli- 
tics of selfishness. We’ve not continually 
enlarged individual liberty, freedom, re- 
sponsibility, opportunity, human dignity 
for all the people by listening to the voices 
of those who say, ““We must have 100 per- 
cent, now or nothing, and I will not listen 
to other voices who are seeking a common 
goal for our country.” 

The times we live in call for plain talk 
and call for political courage. Slogans will 
not do the job. Press conferences will not 
solve serious problems that we face in in- 
flation, in energy, in maintaining peace in 
a troubled world. 

We have already wasted years, as you 
know, under Republican leadership, look- 
ing for quick fixes, often just before a na- 
tional election. This is a time to tell the 
American people the truth. The days of 
the quick fix and the painless solution, if 
they ever existed, are gone. 

We can argue, we can debate, we can 
evade, we can duck, but one fact remains 
clear: So long as we spend our time 
searching for scapegoats or weeping or 
wringing our hands and just hoping for 
some kind of miraculous deliverance, our 
problems will get worse, the decisions will 
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get more difficult, the choices will dimin- 
ish, our people will get more cynical, and 
the future for our great Nation will be less 
bright. 

I’m not asking you to support verbatim 
every recommendation which I make. 
The question today is not whether gov- 
ernment reaches solutions which any of us 
support 100 percent; the question is 
whether government, on these extremely 
difficult questions, can reach any accept- 
able solution at all. 

The issue is not one of political philoso- 
phies, but a failure of will and a failure of 
the political process itself. The bottom 
line is clear, We need positive political 
solutions in America today, not just a sus- 
tained record of negative votes to ap- 
pease some special, powerful political 
group back home. Whatever solutions we 
offer, there should be no illusions in the 
Democratic Party: No one in public office, 
in Detroit or in Washington, can escape 
having to make difficult decisions. 

Every public official lives in Harry Tru- 
man’s kitchen and there is no way of 
avoiding the heat if we’re going to meet 
the responsibilities of leadership which the 
American people have given to us. 

As President, I’ve made mistakes, but 
I have made and I will continue to make 
decisions without fear which call for you 
and for your States to make some sacri- 
fices. These decisions will not always be 
popular, but I didn’t seek the Presidency 
for 2 or 3 or 4 years with my utmost 
capability because I wanted to live in 
some self-imposed comfort in the White 
House. I sought this office to lead our 
country, and I will never duck any de- 
cision which is vital to the welfare of this 
Nation just because the popularity polls 
might go down. 

You, the leaders of our party—I need 
your help and support. And those of us- 
among those of us who are in positions of 
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responsibility today, if we are unwilling 
to take the heat to make unpopular de- 
cisions, stick together in a semblance of 
unity to fight difficult battles without fear, 
to set our goals high, to be inspired, to 
recognize the potential greatness of our 
country, to stand up and fight when it’s 
necessary, to offer answers to complicated 
and complex questions when we know 
there’s no easy way—if we don’t do these 
things, then we will have failed in our own 
hour of history. 

The Democratic Party has a great his- 
tory. Democrats have never been elected 
to office just because we wanted to avoid 
problems, to offer a timid course or a 
simple solution in difficult times. We are 
the party of the people not just because 
we most often win a majority of the votes, 
America 
that’s united by a common purpose and 


but because we believe in an 


not united by a conglomeration of special 
interests. 

Ours is a nation, ours is an America 
that lives on hope—hope based on a real 
expectation of fulfillment, not based on 
fear or cynicism or hatred or divisiveness 
or selfishness or despair, but based on 
justice, equality, optimism and faith. If 
we are true to these principles, to these 
values, if we are true to that faith, then 
we will meet the challenge of leadership 
in the Democratic Party today. Together, 
we will succeed in our present task and, 
under those circumstances, I have ab- 
solutely no doubt that we will win again 
in 1980. 

Thank you very much. 

I'd like to answer a few questions 
I think there are some microphones, and 
you'll have to go to the microphone, if 
you don’t mind. 


QUESTIONS 


ADMINISTRATION S ACCOMPLISHMENTS 
AND GOALS 


Q. Mr. President, we are today the 
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party in power, the dominant party. You 
are our public and party leader and yet, 
Mr. President, it often appears that you 
may be reticent to fully exercise the entire 
prestige and power of those positions to 
bring about all these solutions which you 
espouse. Could you comment on that, 
please? 

THE PresiIpENT. Yes, I’ll try. 

I didn’t take this opportunity today to 
list the things we’ve done. The consum- 
mation of a Panama Canal Treaty after 
14 years of fruitless effort, the bringing 
together of Israel and Egypt in a success- 
ful peace treaty after 30 years of warfare 
and hatred and death and destruction 
and divisiveness, or the conclusion of 
a SALT agreement after 7 years when it 
had been unsuccessful, or the presentation 
to the Congress of these difficult issues 
which they have'so far successfully re- 
solved—and I didn’t talk about civil serv- 
ice reform and the reduction in the un- 
employment rate by 25 percent and the 
rejuvenation of our cities, like Detroit 
I haven't talked about those things. 

But there are many areas of life that 
still prey on my mind, and I feel on my 
shoulders the responsibility that we have 
not successfully addressed and I need your 
help with them. And I'd like to respond to 
this question without other 
people. There’s enough blame to go 
around when we don’t succeed. And I 
know that th» President has that responsi- 
bility as the pre-eminent person, and I get 
my share of the blame, and I am not too 


blaming 


weak to take it. 

Now, energy is becoming the burning 
issue in our country. In 1980, I predict to 
you that how we handle the energy ques- 
tion is going to decide who wins and who 
loses, because the American people are 
interested in seeing, “Can we work to- 
gether?” 

Before I ever took oath of office, for 
the first time in the history of our Nation, 
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in spite of devastating potential conse- 
quences because of an absence of an 
energy policy, we put one together in 90 
days. And I have put more time on energy 
than I have SALT, the Mideast, Panama 
Canal Treaty, or any other foreign policy 
questions all put together. 

And in April of 1977, I presented to the 
Congress a comprehensive, reasonable 
energy proposal. And I have been scorned 
and ridiculed by the press or others be- 
cause I said this was the moral equivalent 
of war and that we actually have a very 
serious question. In many ways, I have 
been a lonely voice up until this moment. 
We've got a serious energy question not 
only in the United States, but around the 
world. 

The Congress passed about 60, 65 per- 
cent of all of our energy proposals after 
almost 2 years of begging and pleading 
and threatening and hard work. They did 
not pass one sentence about oil. Now, I 
recognize that’s a difficult proposition be- 
cause our Nation is not only one of the 
largest users and wasters of oil, but we 
are also one of the largest producers of 
oil. And the producers of oil have a power- 
ful lobby, perhaps the most powerful 
lobby on Earth. And the Congress has not 
acted yet on a single issue that relates to 
oil. 

Nobody here has forgotten about 1973, 
1974 when we had gas lines. The situation 
has not improved. We’re running now 2 
or 3 million barrels a day less oil being 
produced than we are consuming on a 
worldwide basis, and American produc- 
tion of oil has been going down about 
6 percent per year for the last 10 years. 

It is obvious to anyone that looks at it 
that we've got a problem that’s serious 
now. It’s going to get more serious in the 
future. We’re going to have less oil; we’re 
going to have to pay more for it. Those 


are facts. They are unpleasant facts. And 


May 25 
so far, the American people, whom I do 
not want to condemn, and the Congress 
of the United States, who I do not want to 
condemn, have refused to accept that sim- 
ple fact. 

We are now using, for instance, in Cal- 
ifornia, 7 percent more gasoline than we 
used a year ago. And we have less gasoline 
to go around. We're trying to plant crops 
in Iowa, Nebraska, Illinois, Ohio, and 
madly trying to move enough diesel fuel 
so the tractors won’t stop, trying to build 
up reserve supplies of fuel in New Eng- 
land to heat homes this fall. 

And the Congress has still not given me 
the authority that I have asked for. They 
rejected, including the Democrats, the 
proposals that I have made on ration- 
ing—not even willing to give me the au- 
thority to hold down waste of illumination 
on buildings and on billboards; not giv- 
ing me the authority, if the Governors 
fail and request it, to reduce the sale of 
gasoline one day a week; not even willing 
to give me the authority to develop a 
standby rationing plan, just to develop 
one that could not go into effect unless a 
crisis existed and the President and the 
Congress agreed to put it into effect. 

I’m not blaming the Congress, because 
the American people have not yet de- 
manded this. They think that somehow 
or another a miracle is going to occur, and 
a lot of oil is going to be released from 
secret hiding places, and if the Federal 
Government and the oil companies would 
just quit cheating everybody, the energy 
problem is going to blow over. That’s not 
going to happen. 

The Congress has got two proposals 
this year on inflation—real wage insur- 
ance, to tell the working people, whom 
you and I care about, “If you'll agree to 
hold down your wage demands and the 
inflation rate goes up, we'll give you a tax 
reduction so you won’t lose by trying to be 
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patriotic.” I have not been able to get leg- 
islation out of committee. And the other 
bill that we have proposed to the Con- 
gress is on hospital cost containment. And 
I said a few minutes ago that the oil 
companies had the biggest and most pow- 
erful lobby. It’s almost matched by hospi- 
tal owners and doctors, many of whom 
are the same people, and you think, where 
is the competitive nature of health care? 
Who keeps the hospitals from putting peo- 
ple in the beds unnecessarily, performing 
operations that are not necessary? If 
somebody is going to be operated on 
Tuesday morning, put them in the bed on 
Friday so the hospitals can derive more 
profit, perform procedures that are not 
necessary—that’s what we’re trying to 
stamp out. 

I’m having a terrible time getting that 
bill out of the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee. I can’t get it out of the Commerce 
Committee in the House, and I admit that 
this failure that I just described to you is, 
to a major degree, my fault. Maybe if I 
was a better politician, I would have 
gotten these bills through the Congress. 

I’ve done the best I could. I have never 
backed down. I’m going to continue to 
fight. But I guarantee you, almost, this: 
That if everyone in this room would put 
10 percent as much time trying to get 
hospital cost containment passed and to 
deal with our energy problem, I believe 
we could succeed. What Member of Con- 
Democrat, 
against you? Very few. 


gress, as a could stand up 

We're coming up now with SALT. I 
have one life to live on this Earth. I’ve got 
one political career. And I will never face 
an issue—unless our country actually goes 
to war, God knows I hope it doesn’t hap- 
but absent that, I will never face an 
issue sO important as getting SALT rati- 
fied by the Senate. I won’t tell you all the 


pen 


reasons now. 


But I need you to help me with it, not 
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in a quiet way, saying, “I think that’s a 
great idea, I hope it passes,” but in there 
fighting for it. 

And I haven’t made my announcement 
of what I’m going to do in 1980, but I’ve 
never backed down from a fight, I’ve 
never been afraid of the public opinion 
polls, and if and when I decide to run, 
it would be in every precinct in this coun- 
try, no matter who else ran, and I have 
no doubt that it would be successful. Be- 
cause we’ve got a good record, and if we 
can prevail on these three issues—energy, 
inflation, and SALT—we'll have an even 
better record. 

And I think with the courage that you 
asked me to exhibit—and I'll do the best 
I can to alleviate your concerns—if you 
will help me, we'll win, because we de- 
serve to win, not because we’re Demo- 
crats, but because we deserve to win. 


OIL PRICE DECONTROLS 


Q. Mr. President, first of all, I’m de- 
lighted to see that you have the sign be- 
hind you that you used in Virginia when 
you addressed our Jefferson-Jackson Day 
dinner. You addressed that group with 
the same courage and conviction that you 
have addressed us. I happen to be a 
Democrat. I’ve supported Democrats 
always from the courthouse to the White 
House. I started with Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt and moved right up to Jimmy 
Carter, and I’ve never regretted support- 
ing the Democratic nominee and feel that 
we have offered the best the entire time. 

I waited a while before I supported 
Jimmy Carter because, simply, I felt I was 
supporting one of the greatest men that 
I’ve ever had the privilege of supporting, 
and that was Hubert Humphrey. When I 
was assured that Hubert Humphrey was 
not going to be a Presidential candidate 
again, I’ve had the pleasure of supporting 
the man that I place in the same category 
that I placed Hubert Humphrey, a man of 
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conviction and courage and vision, who 
has really led the Democratic Party, and 
one in which we can be proud. —- 

And I want you to know that I feel that 
I speak for the majority of the group of 
the people here, as well as the majority 
of the group of people in America that we 
want Jimmy Carter as our President again 
in 1980. 

Mr. President, in World War II, I 
never saw controls bring about more of 
anything that we needed, and I simply 
support your theory of decontrol today, 
but we need some help in explaining that 
to the American people. Please give us 
that answer. 

Tue PreswwenT. Thank you, 

Well, you know, this is one of the— 
that’s one of the best questions I’ve ever 
had, by the way. [Laughter] You know, 
I’ve sweated over this energy thing in the 
face of repetitive disappointments. We 
put forward a COET tax last year, you 
remember, a crude oil equalization tax 
that would have decontrolled oil, brought 
in to the government a substantial amount 
of money—and we couldn’t get it out of 
the Senate committee. 

Now we’ve got a good package. Decon- 
trol will be phased in over 28 months, 
slow, steady, and controllable. We can 
watch what goes on. We'll tax the oil com- 
panies heavily—and I don’t care if the 
Congress makes it a little bit heavier— 
as the price of oil goes up either because of 
OPEC or because of decontrol here, with 
a windfall profits tax. That profits tax is 
not a sure thing. It seems like a sure thing 
now. The day after I made my announce- 
ment, everybody said it didn’t have a 
chance in the world to pass; now, every- 
body says it’s going to pass whether we 
work or not. It’s not, Out of that windfall 
profits tax, which will grow year by year, 
we will create an energy security fund. 





That energy security fund will be a very 
important element of dealing with the 
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energy question. It will go, first of all, to 
help the very poor families who cannot 
afford the rapidly increasing, inevitable 
prices of energy. 

Secondly, it'll go to help us with mass 
transit, because a lot of people either don’t 
have automobiles or, as is the case right 
now in California, for instance, people 
are beginning to see that it’s better for 
them to go to and from a fixed destina- 
tion, like a work place, on public trans- 
portation. That'll be a great boost. 

And the third thing is to have a sub- 
stantial amount of money growing every 
year for research and development, to let 
us have new sources of energy, like solar 
power, like liquefaction and gasification 
of coal, like geothermal power, the very 
things that all of you want, and it will 
leave the oil companies about 29 cents out 
of each dollar to put back into the explo- 
ration in the United States for increased 
supplies of oil and gas. To me it’s a bal- 
anced program. 

The Congress is wasting its time now 
passing resolutions about, “Are we or 
are we not going to decontrol?” That 
serves to cloud the issue so much on the 
windfall profits tax that it puts it in 
danger. And I hope that the Democrats 
and Republicans, the President and the 
Congress, all of you, and the American 
citizens will join in together and say, 
“Let's pass this package once and for all.” 

I would hate to see it fail. But it’s going 
to require a concerted effort by all those 
who are interested in the future of our 
country. There is not a single vote, I guar- 
antee you, in the energy question. 

I have made many mistakes in my life. 
One of the worst mistakes I made was the 
evening in April of 1977 when I told the 
American public we’ve never had a com- 
prehensive energy policy. When I propose 
this energy policy and fight for it, I said, 
to about 40 million people, my public 
opinion poll is going to go down 15 points. 
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The mistake I made was, it has gone down 
much more than that and I 
think energy is one reason. But we can’t 
back down. And I’m willing to fight this 
fight and to win it, and we will win it 
with your help. 


[laughter] 


QO. Mr. President, my name is George 
Schwartz from Philadelphia, the birth- 
place of our Nation. And all I want is a 
little equal time with the mayor from 
Detroit. [Laughter] 

I am presently the chairman of the host 
committee for the site selection committee 
when they come to Philadelphia June 7 
and 8. I was also chairman of the delega- 
tion that came down here several weeks 
ago to make our presentation. I merely 
want to bring to your attention the fact 
and you mentioned Harry S Truman 
and the heat in the kitchen, and I agree 
with you. 

In 1948, President Truman was under 
attack, 
like yourself, and what do you think he 
did? He came to Philadelphia. [Laughter 
And it was a very successful convention 
for Mr. 
Thank 


Laughter) 


was under criticism, very much 


Truman, and he was reelected. 


you very much, Mr. President. 

THE PRESIDENT. I’ve got to go now, but 
let me say this, in closing, to you. 

We talk about problems, and we talk 
about fears and doubts, we talk about di- 
visiveness, we talk about concerns among 
the American people about government. 
[ was facing about a thousand or so 
people in Portsmouth, New Hampshire, 
not too long ago. I hadn’t planned to say 
it, but watching those people and thei 
dreams and their hopes and their genuine 
concerns—I’m sure there were a 
Republicans and Democrats in the audi- 
ence—I felt that them 
wanted their President to do a good job. 


I think a 


them, were willing to give me help. And I 


every one of 
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closed my remarks by pointing out to 
them that in the news media, what we 
always see is the argument, the debate, the 
contention, the difference, the adverse 
vote, the criticism, the statistic that’s not 
going well. But what we fail to remem- 
ber—and I don’t think that the news 
media ought to have to publicize this; I’m 
not saying that—what we fail to remem- 
ber is our country is so strong economi- 
cally, politically, militarily, morally, philo- 
sophically. We live in the strongest coun- 
try on Earth, and we have a degree of 
freedom and a sense of individuality that 
lets us debate issues and lets us resolve 
those issues in a political context. 

I can’t dominate a single person in this 
Nation. I don’t want to. That’s not the 
role of a President. But the strength that 
we have can tide us over if we are threat- 
ened from overseas, or as we deal with 
a tiny nation looking to us for fairness, o1 
as we reap the consequences of worldwide 
inflation, or as we acknowledge among 
ourselves, eventually, that we do waste 
too much energy. These kinds of things 
can be resolved, and that’s why I’m so 
that 


going to be much greater than its past 


sure the future for our Nation is 
has been. And I’m very proud to be part 
of you and the leader of a party that has 
always espoused not fear, but hope; not 
divisiveness, although we’re so different, 
one from another, but cohesion and unity 
when it was critical for our Nation. 

We have never failed our country—we 
Democrats—and I don’t believe we'll fail 
in the future. So, in spite of our problems, 
I look forward to the future, including 
1980. 

Thank you very much. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 11:53 a.m. in 
the Park Ballroom at the Sheraton Park Hotel, 
after being introduced by Coleman Young, 
mayor of Detroit. 
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Department of Energy 


Nomination of John Mark Deutch To Be 
Under Secretary. May 25,1979 


The President today announced that he 
will nominate John Mark Deutch, of Lex- 
ington, Mass., to be Under Secretary of 
Energy. He would replace Dale Myers, 
who has resigned. Deutch is currently Di- 
rector of the Office of Energy Research. 

He was born July 29, 1938, in Brussels, 
Belgium, and became an American citizen 
in 1946. He received a B.A. in history and 
economics from Amherst College and a 
B.S. in chemical engineering from Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology in 
1961, and a Ph. D. in physical chemistry 
from MIT in 1965. He was a postdoctoral 
fellow at the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards. 

From 1961 to 1965, Deutch worked on 
systems analysis in the Office of the Sec- 
retary of Defense. In 1965 and 1966, he 
was a consultant for program analysis in 
the Bureau of the Budget. From 1966 to 
1969, Deutch was an assistant professor 
of chemistry at Princeton University. He 
was on the faculty at MIT from 1970 un- 
til he became director of the Office of En- 
ergy Research in 1977. He was chairman 
of the chemistry department from 1976 to 
1977. 

Deutch serves on the Defense Science 
3oard and the Army Science Advisory 
Panel. He is the author of numerous pub- 
lications. 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 
The following listing includes the Pres- 


ident’s public schedule and other items of 
general interest announced by the White 


House Press Office and not included else- 
where in this issue. 
May 20 

The President returned to the White 
House following his commencement ad- 
dress at Cheyney State College, Cheyney, 
Pa. 
May 21 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

Zbigniew Brzezinski, Assistant to the 


President for National Security 
Affairs; 
Frank B. Moore, Assistant to the 


President for Congressional Liaison: 
the Cabinet; 
U.S. Ambassador to Egypt Alfred L. 
Atherton, Jr., and Mrs. Atherton. 
The President participated in a briefing 
by administration officials for a group of 
Senators on the strategic arms limitation 
agreement, held in the East Room at the 
White House. 
May 22 
The President met at the White House 
with: 
Dr. Brzezinski; 
Mr. 


the Democratic congressional lead- 


Moore: 


ers; 

Mrs. Carter, for lunch; 

James T. McIntyre, Jr., Director of 
the Office of Management 
Budget. 


and 


In a ceremony in the Oval Office, the 
President greeted Lisa Branchina, 15, of 
Hampton, Va., the 5 millionth winner of 
the Presidential Physical Fitness Award. 
Participants in the ceremony included 
officials of the President’s Council on Phys- 
ical Fitness and Sports, and the Ameri- 
\lliance for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, Dance, 


can 


Recreation and Minnie 
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Branchina, Lisa’s mother, and George 
Nailor, Lisa’s physical education teacher. 
The President participated in a briefing 
by administration officials for a group of 
civic and community leaders on the stra- 
tegic arms limitation agreement. 
May 23 
The President met at the White House 
with: 
Dr. Brzezinski; 
—Mr. Moore, Danny C. Tate, Deputy 
Assistant for Congressional Liaison 
Senate), and William B. Cable, 
Deputy Assistant for Congressional 
Liaison (House 
Senators J. James Exon, Birch Bayh, 
John C. Culver, Gary W. Hart, 
Nancy Kassebaum, George McGov- 
ern, and Edward Zorinsky, Secretary 
of Energy James R. Schlesinger, and 
White House staff members, to dis- 
cuss the energy situation in the Mid- 
west; 
Vice President Walter F. Mondale, 
Stansfield Turner, Director of Cen- 
tral Intelligence, Hamilton Jordan, 
Assistant to the President 
Brzezinski; 


and Dr. 


Representative James R. Jones of 
Oklahoma, to discuss hospital cost 
containment; 

Senator Donald W. Riegle, Jr., of 
Michigan and Mr. Tate; 
Representative William R. Cotter of 
Connecticut, and Maher, 
Special Assistant for Congressional 


Robert 


Liaison (House), to discuss hospital 
cost containment. 

The President has designated the Sec- 
retaries of Commerce, Housing and Ur- 
ban Development, and Transportation, 
the Administrator of General Services, the 


Chairman of the National Museum Serv- 
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ices Board, and the Director of the Insti- 
tute of Museum Services, as members of 
the Federal Council on the Arts and the 
Humanities. 

The President participated briefly in 
the East Room ceremony for the swear- 
ing in of Richard F. Celeste as Director of 
the Peace Corps. 

May 24 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

-Vice President Mondale, Secretary 
of the Treasury W. Michael Blu- 
menthal, Charles L. Schultze, Chair- 
man of the Council of Economic 
Advisers, Alfred E. Kahn, Chairman, 
and Barry P. Bosworth, Director, 
Council on Wage and Price Stability, 
Stuart E. Eizenstat, Assistant to the 
President for Domestic Affairs and 
Policy, and Mr. McIntyre; 

—Dr. Brzezinski; 

~—Mr. Moore, Mr. Cable, Mr. Tate, 

and Robert G. Beckel, Special Assist- 
ant for Congressional Liaison 
(House 

Vice President Mondale; 

—Peter Shapiro, chief executive of Es- 

sex County, N.]J. 

The President participated in a briefing 
by administration officials for a group of 
civic and community leaders on the stra- 
tegic arms limitation agreement. 

The President is sending Deputy Assist- 
ant to the President Bill Simpson on a fol- 
lowup tour of the flood disaster area in 
Mississippi. The President has directed 
Simpson to talk with State and local offi- 
cials and with citizens in Jackson and 
smaller communities, and to provide him 
with an update on the progress of the re- 
covery effort in all affected sections of the 
State. Simpson will visit Columbia, Valley 
Park, Canton, and Jackson on Friday, 
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May 25, to gather information for his re- 
port to the President. 
May 25 

The. President met at the White House 

with: 

—Vice President Mondale, Secretary 
of Defense Harold Brown, Deputy 
Secretary of State Warren Christo- 
pher, Dr. Brzezinski, and Mr. Jor- 
dan; 

—Mr. Moore; 

—Dr. Schultze; 


—R. Heath Larry, president, and 
Forrest I. Rettgers, executive vice 
president, National Association of 
Manufacturers. 

The President left the White House for 

Camp David, Md., where he spent the 
Memorial Day weekend. 





NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 
TO THE SENATE 


The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or 
nominations of Foreign Service officers. 


Submitted May 21, 1979 

WiLLt1AM Cornet Pryor, of the District of 
Columbia, to be an Associate Judge of the 
District of Columbia Court of Appeals for 
the term of 15 years, vice J. Walter Yeagley, 
retired. 


Submitted May 22, 1979 

Rosert N. CLEMENT, of Tennessee, to be a 
member of the Board of Directors of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority for the remain- 
der of the term expiring May 18, 1981, vice 
William Lewis Jenkins, resigned. 

Ricuarp D. Cupany, of Wisconsin, to be 
United States Circuit Judge for the Seventh 
Circuit, vice a new position created by P.L. 
95-486, approved October 20, 1978. 

Susan H. Brack, of Florida, to be United 
States District Judge for the Middle District 
of Florida, vice a new position created by 
P.L. 95-486, approved October 20, 1978. 


NOMINATIONS—Continued 


Submitted May 22—Continued 

Joseru C. Howarp, Sr., of Maryland, to be 
United States District Judge for the District 
of Maryland, vice a new position created by 
P.L. 95-486, approved October 20, 1978. 

Survey B. Jones, of Maryland, to be United 
States District Judge for the District of 
Maryland, vice a new position created by 
P.L. 95-486, approved October 20, 1978. 

James B. Moran, of Illinois, to be United 
States District Judge for the Northern Dis- 
trict of Illinois, vice a new positon created 
by P.L. 95-486, approved October 20, 1978. 


Submitted May 24, 1979 

Joun V. Parker, of Louisiana, to be United 
States District Judge for the Middle District 
of Louisiana, vice a new position created by 
P.L. 95-486, approved October 20, 1978. 

Scott O. Wricut, of Missouri, to be United 
States District Judge for the Western Dis- 
trict of Missouri, vice a new position 
created by P.L. 95-486, approved October 
20, 1978. 





CHECKLIST OF WHITE HOUSE 
PRESS RELEASES 


The following listing contains releases of 
the White House Press Office which are not 
included in this issue. 


Released May 20, 1979 
Advance text: Cheyney State College com- 
mencement exercises 


Released May 21, 1979 


Announcement: nomination of William C. 
Pryor to be United States Circuit Judge for 
the District of Columbia Circuit 


Released May 22, 1979 


Announcement: nomination of Richard D. 
Cudahy to be United States Circuit Judge 
for the Seventh Circuit 

Announcement: nomination of Susan Black to 
be United States District Judge for the Mid- 
dle District of Florida 

Announcement: nomination of James B. Mo- 
ran to be United States District Judge for 
the Northern District of Illinois 

Announcement: nomination of Shirley B. 
Jones to be United States District Judge for 
the District of Maryland 
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CHECKLIST—Continued 
Released May 22—Continued 
Announcement: nomination of Joseph C. How- 


ard, Sr., to be United States District Judge 
for the District of Maryland 
Released May 23, 1979 
News conference: on welfare reform legisla- 
tion—by Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare Joseph A. Califano, Jr., Secre- 
f Labor Ray Marshall, and Stuart E. 
Eizenstat, Assistant to the President for Do- 
mestic Affairs and Policy 


Released May 24, 1979 
Announcement Scott O 


Wright to be United States District Judge 
for the Western District of Missouri 


tary 


nomination of 


Announcement: nomination of John V. Parker 
to be United States District Judge fo the 
Middle District of Louisiana 


Released May 25, 1979 


Advance text: Democratic National Commit- 
tee spring meeting 
Announcement: nomination of Sylvia H. Ram- 
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“Pension Policy Commission Act”. 
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